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Tux Evrrok cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, 
and not to the Enitor. 








LITERATURE. 
“ ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.” 


Macaulay. By J. Cotter Morison. (Mac- 
millan.) 
A CRITICAL estimate of Macaulay’s contribu- 
tion to historical literature was much needed 
till Mr. Morison appeared to supply the want. 
Valuable as Mr. Trevelyan’s biography is in 
all that relates to his uncle’s private life, he 
was restrained by reverential piety—perhaps, 
also, by a too great similarity of literary taste 
—from attempting to settle Macaulay’s place 
among historians, Later criticism has not 
been very favourable, Prof. Seeley, especially, 
having lost no opportunity of pronouncing 
Macaulay a mere literary artist who had 
wandered from the true path of historical 
orthodoxy. 

Of Mr. Morison’s work it is difficult to 
speak too highly. The mere reading of it is 
a pleasure of that kind which results from the 
instinctive knowledge which the intelligent 
reader gains of the pains taken to produce 
the easily flowing pages. What is of far 
greater importance is that the author estab- 
lishes his reputation for fair-mindedness at 
the outset. He has hard things to say about 
Macaulay in the end; but it is evident that 
he would not say them if his love of truth 
would allow him to take a more favourable 
view. His opinion of Macaulay as an orator 
and a practical politician is the highest 
possible ; and he even goes so far as to suggest 
that, if circumstances had allowed him to 
confine his attention to politics, he might 
very likely have risen to the Premiership 
itself, 

Of Macaulay’s literary style Mr. Morison 
has necessarily much to say. Without being 
blind to its obvious faults, he points out that 
to some extent those faults may be accounted 
for by a not unnatural tendency to transfer 
the diction of oratory to that of literary com- 
position; and he dwells with sufficient, but 
not too strong, emphasis on the architectonic 
character of his narrative. “ Anyone,” he 
says (p. 146), 

“who knows by experience how difficult it is 
to conduct a wide complex narrative with per- 
spicuity and ease, and then observes the success 
with which Macaulay has conquered the diffi- 
culty, will be apt to fall into a mute admira- 
tion almost too deep for praise. . . . Each side 
of the story is brought forward in its proper 
time and place, and leaves the stage when it has 
served its purpose—that of advancing by one 
step the main action. Each of these sub- 
ordinate stories, marked by exquisite finish, 
leads up to a minor crisis or turn in events, 
when it joins the chief narrative with a certain 
éclat and surprise. The interweaving of these 





well-nigh endless threads, the clearness with 
which each is kept visible and distinct, and yet 
is made to contribute its peculiar effect and 
colour to the whole texture, constitute one of 
the great feats in literature.” 


There is much more to the same effect. Even 
when Mr. Morison comes to deal with the 
historical worth of the author whom he is 
criticising, he is never easy unless he can give 
the best interpretation possible to his faults. 
When he shows how inaccurate Macaulay 
was, he is careful to add (p. 162) that 

‘his inaccuracy arose from hearty dislike for 
men of whom he honestly thought ill, Of con- 
scious duplicity and untruth, no one who knows 
him can conceive him guilty.” 


Where Mr. Morison’s condemnation is most 
decisive is in his enquiry how far Macaulay 
was an historian in the sense in which the 
word is understood by thoughtful persons at 
the present day. He shows that Macaulay’s 
weakness arose from his want of speculative 
power and from his ignorance of the true 
object of history. ‘ What,” asks Mr. Mori- 
son (p. 170), 


‘‘ ig the historical point of view? Is it not this 
—to examine the growth of society in bygone 
times with a single eye for the stages of the 
process; to observe the evolution of one stage 
out of another previous stage; to watch the 
past as far as our means allow, as we watch 
any other natural phenomena, with the sole 
object of recording them accurately? . . . Now 
what does Macaulay do in his observation of the 
past? He compares it, to its disparagement, with 
the present. The whole of his famous third 
chapter, on the state of England, is one long 
paean over the superiority of the nineteenth 
century—as if an historian had the slightest 
concern with that.” 


What more Mr. Morison has to say on this 
head must be sought by his readers for them- 
selves. Into the further question as to how 
far history ought to be made interesting he 
hardly enters. No doubt the scientific 
results of history are the most valuable; 
but, after all, the historian of the past, 
like the statesman of the present, has 
to deal with a society which is composed 
of living individual units, and he will fail in 
conveying all the lessons of which his art 
is capable if he reduces his teaching to a 
series of scientific propositions. After all, 
the greatest writer is the one who can most 
fully embody its meaning in the narrative 
itself. Was any prose work on the causes 
of the fall of kings ever more suggestive than 
Shakspere’s play of “Richard IL”? But 
then Shakspere’s teaching is for those who 
know how to seek it with toil; whereas it is 
the business of the ordinary historian to be 
understood of all men, so that he may still 
have to pause from time to time to explain 
the meaning of his narrative. 

While all that Mr. Morison has to say 
about Macaulay’s History is admirable, it may 
be doubted whether his dissatisfaction with 
the work has not prevented him from being, 
in the latter part of his book, quite fair to 
Macaulay himself. He quotes (p. 162) 
Macaulay’s words in a letter to a friend, to 
the effect that he would not be satisfied 
unless he could “ produce something which 
shall for a few days supersede the last fashion- 
able novel on the tables of young ladies,” as 
it this were indisputable evidence that 





“the chief object which the writer had in 
view ” was to have “ young ladies for readers 
laying down the novel of the season to take 
up his History of England.” Surely this is 
not fair treatment. Macaulay, writing a letter, 
was likely to dwell on that in which he 
believed himself certain to excel all previous 
writers. He was not likely to dwell on that 
which he had in common with them, even 
though he himself might believe it to be the 
most important part of his task. The proba- 
bility that this was the case would seem to 
be ignored by Mr. Morison, because he has 
fallen into the very error which he condemns 
in Macaulay. He compares Macaulay in his 
neglect of scientific history not with the 
actual historians who were his contemporaries, 
but with the ideal historian who is present to 
the minds of thinkers of to-day. Macaulay’s 
extreme respect for industrial progress, for 
instance, will be found full-blown in Knight’s 
Popular History of England, and may fairly 
be regarded as the common property of 
the generation which had succeeded to that 
which produced Brindley and Watt, and 
which itself produced George Stephenson. 
In his entire disregard of the scientific basis 
of history and the genesis of ideas, he was 
equalled by John Forster; while even the 
great work of Hallam continually deals with 
ideas in an unhistorical way. The famous 
argument, for instance, on the merits of the 
two parties in the Civil War, which is so 
often quoted as decisive of the whole ques- 
tion, starts by demanding the concession of 
two postulates, one of which is “that the 
mixed government of England by king, lords, 
and commons was to be maintained in prefer- 
ence to any other form of polity.” No serious 
historian would now approach the subject in 
this fashion. But it would have been worth Mr. 
Morison’s while to notice that in Macaulay’s 
essay on Hallam he fairly meets that writer 
on this question ; and, starting from the same 
general conception of government, he clearly 
gets the better of him, because he realises what 
Hallam, amid his abstractions, did not realise 
—the extreme importance of the danger of 
leaving the king possessed of power which 
would have enabled him to bring to England 
the army needed to crush the Irish rebellion. 

Macaulay had probably more power of 
generalisation than Mr. Morison attributes to 
him, though it did not go very far; and he 
preferred to exhibit it through his narrative 
rather than to lay it didactically before the 
reader. He believed in the triumph of com- 
mon-sense and in the sufficiency of political 
and individual liberty to save a nation out of 
all difficulties; and, though this is a very 
incomplete doctrine, it ean hardly be denied 
that his History teaches it in the most im- 
pressive way. 

From these high matters it may seem to 
be a sudden descent to point out to Mr. 
Morison a misprint by which, at p. 51, he 
converts Otfried Miiller into two men, and 
another by which, at p. 181, he makes 
Macaulay to have been fifty years of age in 
1859, instead of in 1850. It may also be 
suggested that in his next edition he should 
omit at p. 33 his appeal to the shade of Mr. 
Ruskin against Macaulay’s statement that he 
did not find “ much to admire in the archi- 
tecture within” the church of Santa Croce at 
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Florence. Happily it is impossible to know 
what Mr. Ruskin’s shade might have to say 
about the matter; but what Mr. Ruskin in 
the flesh thinks about it is just what Macaulay 
thought: “ You will return home,” he writes 
(Mornings in Florence, p. 11), 

‘‘ with a general impression that Santa Croce 
is, somehow, the ugliest Gothic church you 
ever were in. Well—that is really so; and 
now will you take the pains to see why ?” 

No doubt the church contains priceless frescoes 
by Giotto; but were they not still covered 
with whitewash when Macaulay visited 
Florence ? SamMvueEL R. GARDINER. 








Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Richard 
Garnett. ‘ Parchment Library.” (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Mr. Garnett’s Introduction to this volume 
is a piece of carefully considered, just, delicate, 
and firmly expressed criticism, in every way 
worthy of the classic form of the “ Parchment 
Library.” Naturally he addresses himself first 
to the task of justifying the inclusion of a 
volume of letters in this series, Have they 
the requisite perfection of form? How do 
they compare in this respect with the letters 
of the great letter-writers of the eighteenth 
century—Pope, Gray, Cowper, and Walpole? 
It is entirely in point of form that Mr. 
Garnett institutes the comparison ; and, if we 
understand this, we can hardly dissent from his 
conclusion that Shelley’s letters were deliberate 


literary compositions, as the letters of Pope 
and Gray were, and as the letters of Byron 


and Scott were not. Byron and Scott, in 
their letter-writing, threw off the restraint 
of literary form; their letters are the frank, 
free, unconsidered transcript of passing moods 
and opinions, flowing from the pen as loosely 
as the utterances of familiar talk. Now, most 
of the letters in this volume, and notably those 
describing Italian scenery, art, and antiquities, 
have an exquisite literary finish, and in this re- 
spect an affinity with the studied epistles of the 
eighteenth century. But if we do not confine 
the comparison to this point it might easily 
become misleading. Shelley’s letters, though 
they are deliberate compositions, are quite as 
frank and unaffected as Byron’s, perhaps more 
80, for the man himself was more candid and 
outspoken. ‘The paradox is resolved as soon 
as we recognise Shelley’s character. He was 
too absorbed and earnest an artist in words 
to be capable of writing without taking pains 
about the form of his language. We may 
call him a limited human being for this, if we 
like ; we may complain of Shelley as falling 
short of our ideal of the homo teres atque 
rotundus, if we think that no man is worthy 
of our admiration who does not come up to 
that ideal; we may call his letters stilted, as 
letters, if our ideal of a letter is that it should 
be irregular, discursive, episodical, and spon- 
taneous as unconstrained conversation. But 
the literary finish of Shelley’s letters is no 
mark of reserve or affectation; it is only an 
index of the seriousness of the man’s devotion 
to artistic form in language. It would have 
been an affectation for him to try to write 
otherwise than with care, although his facul- 
ties of imagination and expression were of 


‘| unreserved communication. 





unsurpassed luxuriance. A certain stateli- 
ness of expression was not, as it were, a 
garment that he could put off and on at will. 
But a habitual striving after perfection in 
literary form is not inconsistent with candid 
If the first 
requisite of letters, as enjoyable reading, is 
that they reveal the man, bringing us as near 
to him as we can be brought without personal 
intercourse, Shelley’s letters undoubtedly 
possess that requisite. ‘The truest charm 
of the letters,” Mr. Garnett justly says, 

‘* is, after all, rather moral than literary. It is 
not so much the eloquence of the diction as the 
genuineness of the informing enthusiasm, the 
effusiveness of an opulent soul delighting in 
giving, and eager to impart the pleasure it has 
received.” 

Italy was a mine of thought and feeling to 
Shelley, and he poured out his thoughts and 
feelings without reserve. If there is little in 
his letters about personal and domestic con- 
cerns, it was because these formed an un- 
usually insignificant portion of his actual life. 
The letters are a complete mirror of that life. 
They do not bring with them to the readers 
of his poetry a feeling of surprise such as we 
experience when we first read the letters of 
Gray or Byron, if we have in our minds an 
ideal author of the Odes or of Childe Harold 
—of a character befitting these compositions. 
The real Gray was not in the least like his 
Bard, and the real Byron had many moods 
which we should not expect to find in his 
Childe. There is thus all the charm of sur- 
prise in our first introduction to the real 
men as they appear in their familiar letters. 
But there is no such contrast between Shelley 
the poet and Shelley the man. We get 
from the letters an insight into the man 
such as we could not get from his poems 
alone; but there is no revelation of incon- 
gruity. There is no shock to preconceived 
ideas, if our preconceived idea has really 
been formed from the poems, and is not 
merely a vulgar prejudice against the abstract 
Revolutionary and Atheist. Shelley’s attitude, 
both in politics and in religion, is clearer in 
his letters than in his poems, because it is 
expressed in plain prose form. To understand 
it we must remember what the Church was, 
and how government was conducted in his 
time. When he penned his most violent 
denunciations of established religions and 
established Governments, he had in his eye 
flagrant abuses in Church and State to which 
his quick sympathies and ardent zeal for 
humanity made him peculiarly sensitive. 
Shelley’s whole being rose in passionate pro- 
test against injustice, and at the beginning of 
this century crushing combinations of bigotry 
and tyranny were not fictions of the over- 
heated imagination. Poet as he was, he did 
not live so completely in a world of imagina- 
tion as to be blind to the truth of what passéd 
before his eyes ; his perceptions were as acute 
as his imagination was active. His youthful 
enthusiasm carried him into hopeless and 
impracticable schemes for the regeneration of 
the world, but he quickly saw his error, 
recognised the measure of his own powers, 
and threw himself into courses of activity 
more likely to be profitable. In these 
letters we see him writing about public 
affairs as no sensible politician need have been | 





ashamed to write. He doubted the stability 
of our’ public credit and of our national 
Church, because the ruling classes in Church 
and State showed no sign of making and 
concession to common-sense popular demands. 
What man, with any reputation for common- 
sense, will venture in these days to say that, 
if the ruling classes had persisted in their 
infatuation, the visionary unpractical poet’s 
doubts would not have been justified by 
events? It would be rash, perhaps, to claim 
common-sense as one of Shelley’s gifts, but 
he had a large share of that uncommon sense 
which pierces through conventional views and 
sees things in their true relations. He had, 
at least, sense enough to see, after his boyish 
campaign in Ireland, that he was not fitted 
for rough political strife; and he set himself 
to elevate mankind through those gifts of 
imaginative creation which the commonest of 
common-sense must acknowledge that he 
possessed. Casual expressions in his letters 
show how pertinaciously he kept this humani- 
tarian purpose before him even in the most 
superficially fantastic of his productions. ‘The 
passionate zeal for human welfare which was 
his religion suffered no diminution, though 
it found vent in a different channel. In his 
new hopes of being beneficial to mankind he 
was again too sanguine, so far at least as 
immediate effect upon the multitude was 
concerned. This also he was quick to see; 
and there are many traces in his letters of the 
sadness that it cast upon the last years of 
his short life. ‘I write little now,” he 
wrote a few weeks before his death. “ It is 
impossible to compose except under the strong 
excitement of an assurance of finding sym- 
pathy in what you write.” At another time 
we find him admitting that if he continued 
to write he was in danger of writing for 
personal fame, and resolving, therefore, to 
give up writing altogether. There was no 
affectation in this; we cannot read Shelley’s 
letters without being convinced of his trans- 
parent sincerity. He was, in the best sense 
of the words, a simple, high-minded English 
gentleman. : 
It ought to be added, in any review of this 
edition of Shelley’s letters, that the editor has 
not been content with merely reprinting from 
previous editions. He has made, as will be 
seen from a comparison of texts, additions 
from the MSS., as well as omissions in con- 
formity with his special purpose; and a few 
of the letters are now printed for the first 
time. When the time comes for a complete 
biography of Shelley, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Garnett will be the biographer. 
Witr1am Minto. 








Max Duncker’s History of Antiquity. Trans- 
lated by E. Abbott. Vol. VI. (Bentley.) 


TransLatTor and publisher are alike to be 
congratulated on the completion of this 
standard work on ancient history, the last 
volume of which has just appeared. There is 
no need of describing the fullness of detail by 
which it is characterised, or the interesting 
style in which it has been written. Those of 
the public who care to know what was the 
origin of European culture and civilisation, or 
what has produced the Oriental world of to- 
day, are already well acquainted with the 
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merits of Prof. Max Duncker’s book. The 
translator has done full justice to both author 
and subject; the English is thoroughly 
idiomatic, and reproduces all the charms of 
the author’s style. 

Duncker is learned as an historian should 
be; but his learning is not confined to the 
old classical sources of information which 
alone were open to the writers of the last 
century. He has made full use of those 
marvellous discoveries in Egypt, in Assyria, 
in Babylonia, and in other parts of the East 
which have swept away the fables of Greek 
and Latin compilers, and brought us face to 
face with the every-day life and history of the 
ancient Oriental world. He has gone to the 
latest aid’ best authorities, venturing to differ 
from their inferences and conclusions only 
where these seemed to him to conflict with 
the principles of historical criticism. 

But the progress of discovery has been so 
rapid, more especially in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, that even Prof. Duncker has been 
unable to keep pace with it. The sixth 
volume of the English translation of his work 
has been out but a few days; yet already, 
since it has been published, Mr. Pinches has 
announced the discovery of a cylinder of 
Nabonidos which gives a contemporary account 
of the conquest of Astyages by Kyros. The 
important inscriptions of Kyros himself have 
been made known too late for Prof. Duncker 
to profit by them; he alludes in a foot-note, 
indeed, to the first discovered of these, the 
cylinder inscription of Kyros, but it is only 
to say that he has been unable to learn any- 
thing about it. Had he been acquainted with 
these inscriptions he would probably have 
modified a good deal of what he has written 
in the volume now before us, which deals 
with the rise of the empire of Kyros and the 
consolidation of the Persian power by Darius 
Hystaspis. Readers of the AcapEMyY already 
know what inferences I believe must be drawn 
from the newly found texts (AcaDEMY, 
October 16, 1880); and M. Halévy has inde- 
pendently arrived at the same results. 
Kyros and Kambyses were neither Persians 
nor Zoroastrians ; Kyros calls himself and his 
predecessors kings of Elam, and both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt he and his son acted 
as polytheists. These conclusions, it is true, 
have been disputed with great ability by 
M. de Harlez ; and those who are interested 
in the present state of the discussion should 
consult the current number of the Muséon to 
learn how it now stands. For myself, how- 
ever, I must confess that I am in no way 
convinced by M. de Harlez’s arguments. 
But, whatever may be the ultimate opinion 
held by historians as to the relation of Kyros 
to the Persians, the story of the siege of 
Babylon by Kyros, so elaborately recounted 
by Herodotos, must be definitely consigned to 
the region of exploded myths. Wenow know 
from contemporaneous documents that Kyros 
did not invade Babylonia from the east, but 
from the south, as, indeed, is stated by Isaiah 
(xxi. 2) ; that there was no siege of Babylon ; 
and that Nabonidos, the last Babylonian 
king, died within a few weeks aiter his 
surrender to the Susianian conqueror. The 
siege of Babylon by Darius has been trans- 
ferred to the age of Kyros by Herodotos and 
his imitators, and the storming of the Baby- 








lonian camp at Sippara by Gobryas has been 
mixed up with the story. 

But though the new sources of information 
derived from Babylonia have come too late 
for Prof. Duncker to make use of them, he 
has been able to utilise fully the facts fur- 
nished by the Egyptian monuments in regard 
to the conduct of Kambyses. The character 
of Kambyses has been cleared from the asper- 
sions of the half-caste ciceroni from whom 
Herodotos borrowed the details of the so- 
called Persian invasion of Egypt. Kambyses, 
we now know, pursued the same conciliatory 
policy towards the Egyptians as his father 
had done towards the Babylonians; he re- 
stored the lands that had been taken from 
the priests; he was initiated into their cere- 
monies ; and the very bull Apis, which Greek 
legend declared he had killed, was buried at 
his expense with the usual honours, a portrait 
of Kambyses himself, under his Egyptian 
title, and kneeling in humble adoration before 
the god, being carved upon the sepulchral 
column, As Prof. Duncker points out, the 
Ethiopian expedition, which according to 
Herodotos was so miserable a failure, really 
resulted in the establishment of the power 
of Kambyses far beyond the most southern 
point to which the Assyrians had ever pene- 
trated. 

I am glad to find that Prof. Duncker’s 
estimate of Ktésias is a favourable one. In 
spite of the meagre and often contradictory 
excerpts which alone we possess of his works, 
itis becoming more and more clear that he 
honestly copied those Persian parchments to 
which he claimed to have had access. His 
authorities, it is true, were not more trust- 
worthy than the official histories of modern 
Persia would be, and some of them resembled 
the epical Shah-nameh of Firdusi; but the 
were at least more valuable than Greek legends 
or the tales of ignorant dragomen. A critical 
examination of Ktésias in the light of recent 
discoveries is much needed, and will go far 
towards reversing the unfavorable judgment 
— of late been the fashion to pass upon 

im. 

In one point, however, I am unable to 
follow Prof. Duncker. Nodoubt Persian and 
Median poems largely took the place of the 
history which we are slowly recovering from 
the cuneiform records ; no doubt, also, as the 
opening chapters of Herodotos show, the 
historian of MHalikarnassos made use of 
Greek works which embodied them; but 
I cannot think that they occupied so large 
a place in his history as Prof. Duncker 
believes. The fables told about Kambyses in 
Egypt, for instance, seem to me as much the 
creation of the inventive Greek mind as the 
legend of the death of Kyros or the folk- 
tales which are substituted for earlier Egyptian 
history. Oriental poems may have formed 
the substructure of them, but, if so, they 
have been quite smothered under their Greek 
dress, On the other hand, it was unquestion- 
ably popular Persian tradition that first 
claimed Kyros as a national hero and trans- 
ferred the foundation of the Persian empire 
from Dariusto him, The military adventurer 
of Susiana was a far more brilliant and striking 
figure than the somewhat prosaic organiser 
and legislator, the son of Hystaspes. Hence 
it was forgotten that even the military 
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achievements of Darius were greater than 
those of Kyros; and the siege of Babylon 
itself, which displayed in Darius military 
talents of no usual order, was most unjustly 
ascribed to his predeccssor. 

By way of concluding, I would point out 
one or two misprints, as the publishers desire. 
‘“* Kurus ”’ should be “ Kuras,” p. 89; “ for” 
is printed for “ from,” p. 92; “* Cyreshata”’ 
for “ Cyreschata,” p. 103; ‘ grandson ”’ for 
“ descendant,” p. 128; “ Hymn.”’ for “ Hadt.,” 
pp. 161, 162; “ Fayum” for “ the Fayum,” 
p- 165; “ Phoenicians” for ‘ Phoenicia,” 
p- 167; “series” for “version,” p. 192; and 
“sign ” for “ signal,’ p. 226. 

A. H. Sayer. 








Court Life Below Stairs ; or, London under 
the Furst Georges, 1714-60. By J. Fitz- 
gerald Molloy. In 2 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


Wuatever faults may be laid at the door of 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s volumes, they cer- 
tainly cannet, with any show of justice, be 
accused of dulness. With them in his hands, 
no one need despair of amusement for an hour 
or two. These sketches of Court life may be 
lacking in refinement of touch, the satire 
may be deficient in polish; but there is, at all 
events, no lack of rollicking vivacity to carry 
the reader along, interested in the narrative, 
if not edified. Into the accuracy of the names 
which he meets with as he passes from chapter 
to chapter he must not examine too closely. 
Should he begin to be critical, he will com- 
plain that the title itself is a misnomer. 
George Selwyn defined the manners of the 
Court—the epigram is quoted by Mr. Molloy 
himself—as “ low life above stairs,” and that 


y | expression would have formed a precise defini- 


tion of the anecdotes on royalty and nobility 
which are retailed in these volumes. ‘ Court 
Life Below Stairs ” must certainly be an error, 
for at least three persons out of every four 
mentioned by Mr. Molloy are members of the 
upper ten thousand, and the scenes of his 
narrative are laid in the drawing-rooms and the 
“ gilded saloons ” of the peerage. A picture 
of “London under the First Georges” these 
volumes undoubtedly do not supply. There 
are but two chapters which make any attempt 
to deal with its life outside the precincts of 
the Court; and these contain nothing but 
slight and superficial sketches of the fashion- 
able fribbles of the period, and of the poets 
and politicians who frequented such coffee- 
houses as Wills’ and Button’s. Ifthe author 
replies that his sole object was to supply 
the casual reader with amusement, we will 
gladly acknowledge that he has accomplished 
the task which he set before himself. The 
memoirs of the time supply a thousand and one 
stories on the follies of the rulers of England, 
and these are duly gathered into Mr. Molloy’s 
garner. If you open his pages he will intro- 
duce you to the choicest anecdotes in the 
letters of Horace Walpole, the memoirs of 
Lord Hervey, or the diary of Lady Cowper. 
These are old favourites, and have long been 
the recognised property of the world at large ; 
but from the private correspondence of the 
Wentworth family, now happily preserved 
among the MSS. of the British Museum, 
there are printed numerous extracts which 
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will probably come upon most readers with a 
delicious feeling of novelty. Though Mr. 
Molloy has not been alone in recognising the 
value of these letters, they are, for the first 
time, brought by him before the notice of the 
general public ; and his quotations cannot fail 
to awaken a genuine interest in the more 
detailed selections which have been published 
since these lines were written. 

The authorities for the statements men- 
tioned in these volumes are only supplied in a 
few instances, and a passage in the Preface 
asserts that this reticence is caused by a wish 
to spare the reader “the ungrateful task of 
conning notes and references,” The expres- 
sion is not happy, for no one is compelled 
against his inclination to peruse notes or 
references, or to consult original sources 
of information, while the neglect to furnish 
the names of authors must hinder any new 
work from being quoted as history. We 
regret the omission all the more because 
the manner in which Mr. Molloy has dealt 
with the names of some of the characters of 
the time does not inspire us with confidence 
in the correctness of the remainder of his 
statements. ‘‘ Denis” is not the name of the 
well-known critic, and ‘* Wilkes” is not the 
authorised spelling of the patentee of the 
Royal Company of Comedians. Pope’s friend 
and publisher is erroneously called Tinton on 
two occasions, and the name of the discoverer 
of the talents of Mrs. Oldfield was not George 
Farren. It is not correct to say that Swift 
aided in founding the October Club, or that 
Pope styled Lord Hervey “a mere cheese 
curd.” Mallett and Lagonier are misprints 
which are not creditable to the author’s 
penetration, and “one master Rigby” is 
a curious title for one of the best known 
politicians of the last century. There 
are other assertions which have filled us 
with amazement. Mrs. Howard, the friend 
of George II., is designated as “one of the 
most commonplace women.” Yet, in the 
course of a few pages, the epithets clever and 
sagacious, courteous, discreet, generous, in- 
telligent, and sprightly are applied to her 
qualities, and her face is said to have been 
remarkable for characteristics ** which almost 
gave her a claim to beauty,” while her figure 
is called shapely. Pope’s heart was “ never 
given to tenderness,’’ we are told; but there 
is abundant evidence in his poems that, if he 
could hate with exceeding bitterness, he could 
love as well. Witness the lines to his mother, 
and the suppressed passage in which, while 
alluding to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, he 
compared himself to “ the struck deer” in a 
sequestered glade with “the arrow at his 
heart.”’ 

We will not quarrel with Mr. Molloy for 
choosing to paint only the dark side of life at 
the Courts of the first two Georges. This is 
the part which stands out most prominently 
before the eyes of the spectator, and the 
artist who desires to add another picture to 
the large collection which has been already 
formed need only borrow the colouring and 
re-arrange the figures of his predecessors. 
Even at the royal palaces, in the days of the 
kings of England who were not English, 
virtue was not altogether banished from daily 
life, and vice did not always flaunt in high 
places. If the rage for publishing books 





which are confined to a description of the 
follies and crimes of that time should continue 
unabated, it will be necessary for someone to 
point out that in London, as well as in the 
country, purity of domestic life still flourished 
in many houses. In justice to our ancestors, 
such a work may become a duty for some 
student of the past. Such, however, is not 
the object of Mr. Molloy. His sole desire 
seems to have been to present to the public a 
readable description of Court life in its grosser 
aspects, and in that he has succeeded. 
W. P. Courtney. 








Paris in Peril. Edited by Henry Vizetelly. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. In 2 vols, 
(Tinsley Bros.) 


WHEN we first heard of Mr. Vizetelly’s book 
we thought, judging from its sensational title, 
that it was an account of some imminent 
danger from petroleum or dynamite to the 
French capital. We were hardly prepared 
for a réchauffé of the siege that happened 
twelve years ago and has passed by this time 
into the domain of history. Mr. Vizetelly 
will scarcely flatter himself that he has been 
inspired by the muse of historical composition. 
His work has few attractions in matter or in 
style; the latter can hardly be described as 
English—it is certainly not French—but a 
kind of third language invented to keep pace 
with the machinery that turns out the 
columns of our daily press, and sometimes 
nicknamed ‘“Journalese.” Mr. Vizetelly’s 
Journalese is bad Journalese. Here is one of 
his descriptive efforts :— 


‘“‘A German army commanded by the Crown 
Prince of Prussia was marching upon the capital 
of France, upon the city where César Postiche 
had held sway for so many years, which 
moralists had christened the modern Babylon, 
and which Haussmann and Alphand had beauti- 
fied ; the city of Cora Pearl and of Marguerite 
Bellanger, of the Biche au Bois and the Dame 
aux Camélias; whose favourite musician was 
Offenbach, and whose leading journalist was 
Villemessant, whose chief pamphleteer was 
Rochefort, and whose greatest criminal was 
Troppmann; where Hortense Schneider and 
Thérésa sang, and where Father Hyacinthe 
preached ; the scene of Mirés’ speculations, and 


of Gramont Caderousse’s follies—in a word the 


favoured spot whither, according to a Trans- 

ag ter, ‘Good Americans go when they 
°.’ ” 

In this passage he soars; judge of those in 

which he trots. 

As to the matter of his compilation, Mr. 
Vizetelly has overlooked the precept of 
Parisian cookery-books, “ Pour faire un civet 
de liévre, prenez un liévre....’”? He has fol- 
lowed instead the practice popularly attributed 
to the Parisian cook who is only concerned 
about the saucepan, and who, once provided 
with this necessary implement, finds his hare 
on the roof, in the gutter—anywhere. Ap- 
parently, Mr. Vizetelly’s receipt for making 
a book is ‘‘ Find a publisher,” and, having 
secured him, anything will do. Have you a 
file of ynused newspaper articles in your 
cupboard? Paste them, paragraph, cut them 
up into chapters; throw in a few coarse 
prints and contemporary caricatures selected 
at haphazard, a tew extracts from other 
people’s works to strengthen your own prose 





—and dish up. Among the sources of in- 
formation he refers to are personal observa- 
tion—we shall see what that was worth 

Sarcey’s Siege of Paris; Flourens’ Paris 
livré ; newspapers “ of the epoch ;’’ evidence 
taken by Parliamentary Committees; Dréo’s 
Minutes of the Government's Proceedings ; 
articles in the Revue des Deux-Mondes ; 
Gen. Vinoy’s Campagne de 1870-71; and 
Gen. Trochu’s work entitled Une Page 
@ Histoire contemporaine. If he had used 
these materials with the slightest degree of 
care he would not have mentioned the 
seizure of the plateau d’Avron—one of the 
most important strategic operations of the 
besieged—as having taken place on Novem- 
ber 28, when it was effected several weeks 
earlier ; nor would he have represented Vinoy’s 
“army, composed of 75,000 men, as having 
actually reached the second German line”’ on 
November 29, when in point of fact only a few 
battalions of it wereengaged. He exaggerates 
the destruction of house property in the 
military zone immediately around the walls of 
Paris for the sake of introducing a paragraph 
in his soaring style :— 

‘‘The lofty mansions, the miniature chateaux, 
the charming villas, the coquettish maisonnettes 
of the aristocratic ayenues de Neuilly and des 
Ternes and other fashionable thoroughfares 
westward of Paris were given up to the pick of 
the demolisher.” 

The avenue des Ternes fashionable and 
aristocratic! We shall next hear of Camden 
Town being the most elegant suburb of 
London. He blunders in grammar as 
ludicrously as in fact. He transcribes from 
the French :-— 

‘“‘The Place St. Pierre in face of the Butte 
Montmartre.” .. . ‘* An incessant exchange of 
gay propos.” . . . ** Numerous cocottes were 
marched off to the post” (“ poste” = lock-up), 
&e., &e., &e. 

One is reminded of the English of Conti- 
nental bills of fare; but the blunders we 
excuse in a foreign maitre d’hétel were hardly 
to be expected in an English author address- 
ing the English public. We subjoin a few 
specimens of his grammar :— 

‘They were anxious to secure the support of 
the deputies whom they hinted however could 
best serve their country in the departments.” 
. ** Citizens whose military insignia appears 
to be confined to their muskets.” ... ‘‘ The 
Post-office agent charged to signalise the 
pigeon’s return.” . . . “A depositer in the 
savings bank,” &c., &c. 

He misspells French and English with the 
same impartiality. We have “* Chemin de fer 
du ceinture”’ three times repeated, ‘“ cabinets 
particuliéres,” “hair & catogan,” &c., dc. 
Most of his book is very heavy “ padding.” 
A chapter of twenty-eight pages on “ How 
Paris was accustomed to be fed’’ might have 
been copied from any guide-book, and reminds 
us of little Mr. Bouncer’s method for keeping 
up a regular correspondence with his family. 
A more readable chapter is the next one, 
“‘ How Paris was to be fed.”” Comestibles are 
a favourite subject with Mr. Vizetelly, and 
the one he deals with best. It affords him 
an opportunity for an accurate and graphic 
description of the queues or crowds that used 
to form around the butchers’ shops. 

“They were first formed in the more populous 
and poorer districts, but, before a couple of 
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days, had apeeed to the most aristocratic 
quarters of the capital. Originally they com- 
menced about 5 a.m. in front of the iron railings 
that invariably shut in the Parisian butcher's 
shop; and, as the mornings were then bright 
and balmy, the inconvenience, although con- 
siderable, was by no means excessive. But 
when it was found that only half of those who 
had waited since five o’clock had succeeded in 
getting served, the queues began to collect much 
earlier, and the hours of waiting gradually 
lengthened until they extended far back into the 
night. In the populous quarters two o'clock was 
commonly the hour when the first dozen women 
would assemble. Some came to the rendezvous 
provided with chairs or stools and with chauffe- 
pieds; and at intervals members of their family 
would bring them hot bowls of soup or coffee, 
or they would arrange to relieve each other 
every hour or so. These proceedings gaye rise 
to endless disputes. Such as found themselves 
constrained to wait standing objected to their 
neighbours sitting; frozen-footed individuals, 
unprovided with foot-warmers, grumbled at 
those who possessed them ; women whose hus- 
bands were on duty at the ramparts, and had 
no one to bring them warm and comforting 
fluids, protested against refreshments being 
allowed; while the practice of one member of a 
family relieving another gave rise to constant 
vituperation, struggles, clawings, and blows.” 


There is also some interesting information 
about the communications between Paris and 
the provinces by means of balloons, carrier- 
pigeons, and messengers who succeeded in 
eluding the enemy’s vigilance. 

Mr. Vizetelly’s appreciations of men, events, 
and their influences cn popular feeling are 
simply worthless. He thinks that Paris was 
‘‘not particularly affected ”’ by the failure of 
the negotiations for an armistice at the begin- 
ning of November. He uses the word 
‘treason ” at random, and without qualifica- 
tion, in reference to Bazaine. That Bazaine 
did not do “all that honour and duty required” 
in prolonging the resistance of the army and 
fortress under his charge is one thing; that 
he deliberately betrayed them is another. 
Mr. Vizetelly does not perceive the difference. 
He sees and judges like the crowd; he never 
doubts, never hesitates, never qualifies. He 
repeats the stereotyped inanities of the 
populace, decides with the authority of a 
Caesar penning his memoirs that Gen. Trochu 
was “‘ no strategist, and still less an able com- 
mander on the actual field of battle.” The 
severity of his judgments is in direct propor- 
tion to his ignorance. He represents Gen. 
Trochu as demonstrating in his writings 
on the French army that, “with a few 
exceptions, every officer in the service was 
either a blockhead or a scoundrel.’ Gen. 
Trochu had neither the qualities nor the 
defects apparently requisite in the political 
and military autocrat whom the crisis 
demanded, but he possessed great virtues 
beyond the appreciation of the vulgar, and 
can only be spoken of with respect. Mr. 
Vizetelly is equally hard on Lord Lyons, 
whom he cannot forgive for having left Paris 
before the siege in obedience to official in- 
structions. There is the usual amount of 
British grumbling against our diplomatists, 
and more than the usual dose of national 
conceit and bumptiousness in the assertion 
that, “had Lord Beaconsfield been in power 
in the autumn of 1870, Great Britain might 
perhaps have thrown down its wand and 





stayed the conflict,” and that, “had 50,000 
bayonets been forthcoming at the right 
moment, Paris need not have capitulated, 
the balance of power would not have been 
destroyed, and Europe to-day would not have 
presented the aspect of a vast camp.” 

W. MarxuHeErM, 








TWO BOOKS ON THE BASQUES. 


Les Basques et le Pays basque. Par Julien 
Vinson. (Paris.) 


Oorografia de Guipuzcoa. Por el R. P. 
Manuel de Larramendi. (Barcelona.) 


Ur to the present date, the only book which 
we could recommend for a trustworthy account 
of the Basques and the Basque country was 
Fr. Michel’s Le Pays basque. But it is not 
every tourist or visitor who has the patience 
to read, or who is willing to encumber 
himself with, an octavo volume of over five 
hundred pages. Moreover, the work of 
M. Michel dates from 1857. The scientific 
study of the Basque language, the very 
sciences of ethnology, of anthropology, and 
of early institutions were then in their 
infancy. There was thus ample room for a 
new work; and Prof. Vinson has, to a great 
extent, supplied this need, in a charming 
little volume of 150 pages, which deals with 
both French and Spanish Basques, can be 
bought for a franc, and be carried conveniently 
in an outer pocket. 

It is impossible that so small a work can 
be at all exhaustive, or that it should give the 
last word on the many disputed questions 
about the Basques, their ethnology, or their 
institutions. The data for this are still so 
scanty, or so uncertain, that it is impossible 
that any two independent enquirers should 
come to identical conclusions on all points ; 
therefore, while we acknowledge that nothing 
is here stated without defensible grounds, we 
will mention one or two points on which the 
evidence seems to us to point to a different 
conclusion. 

The account of the origin of the Fueros 
(pp. 47, 48)—viz., that they arose from the 
conditions imposed on the leaders of the re- 
conquest of Spain relative to the possession 
of the conquered lands—seems inadequate to 
cover the whole of the facts. The ors on 
the French side of the Pyrenees and the 
Fueros of the uninvaded provinces do not 
differ essentially from those of other provinces. 
It is in form only that many of the Fueros 
are a grant from the seigneur; in fact, they 
are merely the recognition in written legal 
form of long anterior customs—customs, many 
of which, in the general Fueros, are common 
to many countries in a like condition of society, 
and which arise from the necessities of pas- 
toral and early agricultural life in a moun- 
tainous district. Many of the particular and 
urban fuweros we believe to have been moulded 
on traditions of Roman municipal institutions, 
preserved more or less intact during the whole 
period of barbarian invasion. We agree with 
our author that the actual Basques are very 
far from being a pure race; but we see in 
them, though mingled, the remains of a 
people once far more widely spread, in- 
stead of “une tribu peu nombreuse, ré- 
fugiée depuis des sitcles dans un coin des 





montagnes franco-espagnoles.” Nor can we 
regard them as the “ dernier représentant de 
ces étres 4 peine hommes qui chassaient le 
renne et l’ours des cavernes.” Hazardous as 
all speculation on such a subject must be, our 
opinion is that, although a pre-Celtic race, 
they are certainly not the primitive in- 
habitants of Spain. Their gondition of 
civilisation, though not high, may yet have 
been that of the Ligures, the Etruscan, and 
of the pre-Hellenic population of Greece. 
They are, we take it, only one of the peoples 
who in the great westward movement of the 
unknown past found their progress stopped 
in Spain by the impassable ocean, and thus 
eddied round the Peninsula and mingled, in 
various degrees, with anterior and posterior 
tribes; the remoter clans alone preserving 
their language, through contact both with 
the Celts and with the all-levelling influence 
of Roman civilisation. 

No book can be more unlike a produc- 
tion of the typical Jesuit of English fiction 
than this Corografia de Guipuzcoa by Father 
Larramendi, 8.J. It is just such a work as 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley might have 
written of his native county. Its easy con- 
versational garrulity, its undisguised partiality 
for the Basques, and especially for Guipuz- 
coans, are most refreshing. ‘The sincerity of 
it is evident. Larramendi does not alto- 
gether disguise the faults of his countrymen, 
but he speaks tenderly of them—the hardihood 
which degenerates into brutality, the pride 
which will not stoop to gratitude, but yet 
admits of envy. He is full of shrewd obser- 
vation on the practical working of the peculiar 
institutions of his province. If he finds them 
producing good results he admits the fact, 
though utterly contrary to his theory of the 
ideal relations of Church or State. Thus, he 
states that the clergy chosen by election by 
the lay parishioners are in a better position 
than any others of the province. He defends 
the Basque public dances, even when both sexes 
mingle, against the denunciations of foreign 
misstonaires, who strove to abolish them by 
a kind of total abstinence agitation. The 
vow was made, the pledge was taken by 
many, but the fervour of zeal soon died out. 
The youths of both sexes, no longer allowed 
to meet publicly in the dance, hung about the 
corners of the farms, and met in secret, “ with 
the terrible result that there were more 
infants exposed in that one year without the 
dances than in many previous years with 
them.” The missionaries themselves changed 
their opinion on a better acquaintance with 
the people. Vines are spoken of as of recent 
introduction into Guipuzcoa in 1756—cider 
having been previously the sole drink of the 
country. There are said to be schools in every 

arish, with a master paid by the community. 

Coutunll is not afraid even to speak 

of “las republicas” of the province. We 

are grateful to Padra Fita, through whom 

this work, which had remained over a century 

in MS., has at length been given to the world, 
Wentworth WEBSTER. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 


Living English Poets, MDCCCLXXXII. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.) So many thoughts are 
suggested by this long-expected volume that we 
have made up our mind to be brief. It shall 
not draw from us a criticism of the poetry of 
to-day. No doubt it is a novelty, as the editors 
remark in their all too short Preface, to limit an 
anthology to poets who may happen to be now 
living, even though their births are separated by 
the chasm of half-a-century. When we re- 
collect that Chatterton died at seventeen, that 
Keats had published his third and last volume 
when twenty-four, and Byron the first two 
cantos of ‘‘Childe Harold” at the same age, 
that Shelley wrote both ‘“‘The Cenci” and 
‘* Prometheus Unbound” in his twenty-eighth 
year, we may wonder that but a single “living 
English poet” is to be found under thirty ; 
and, in the beginning of this century, where 
were the poets above seventy to compare with 
the nine who fill worthy places here? But we 
are transgressing into criticism. Concerning 
what is given and what not given, both of poets 
and of poems, we must say but a few words. 
The selections from Mr. Tennyson will com- 
mend themselves to everybody. As regards 
Mr. Browning, we should have been disposed to 
exchange ‘‘The Bishop orders his Tomb at 
St. Praxed’s Church” for ‘‘A Grammarian’s 
Funeral.”’ Many will be glad to read, or read 
again, the Bishop of Derry’s fine ‘“ Vision of 
Oxford.” But where are Mr. W. B. Scott 
and Miss Ingelow? The format of the book 
may be described as the ‘‘ Parchment Library ” 
writ large. The clear type and the wide 
margin are very grateful to sore eyes. The 
wood-cut by Mr. Walter Crane that forms the 
frontispiece is curious rather than effective. 
The figures are awkwardly grouped (as if by a 
photographer), and we cannot approve the 
device of making each of the greater bards 
prove his identity by carrying conspicuously 
01:6 of his own volumes. But, when all is said, 
we venture to prophesy that no book will be 
more sought after this season. 


The Life and strange surprising Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner, as related by 
himself. By Daniel Defoe. Being a Facsimile 
Reprint of the First Edition, published in 1719. 
With an Introduction by Austin Dobson. (Elliot 
Stock.) The object of this publication may be 
briefly described. It is to give a reproduction, 
as accurate as can be effected by means of type, 
of the editio princeps, with all its compositors’ 
errors, its imperfections and peculiarities of 
printing and press-work, and its eighteenth- 
century characteristics. If we are not mistaken, 
the title-page and Preface are reproduced by 
one of the mechanical processes now in vogue; 
but the publisher was no doubt right in not 
extending the same process to the text of the 
work, é first edition of Defoe’s masterpiece 
is very rare, and there appears to be no copy in 
the Bodleian, so that a few details as to the 
number of copies extant, and as to the copy 
from which this reprint is made, would have 
been a useful addition to the Introduction. It 
need scarcely be said that Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
contribution, short as it is, is suggestive and 
informing; and it may be compared with 
advantage with Prof. Minto’s criticisms in his 
Life of Defoe in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ” 
series. The instant ae gra of Robinson 
Crusoe—the 191st work of its prolific author 
—is shown by the fact that it reached its fourth 
edition in as many months; and the writer’s 
extraordinary fertility is attested by the appear- 
ance of the continuation within twelve days 
after the issue of the fourth edition. That 
edition is the earliest to which we have had 
access; but it corresponds page for page with 
the first, and differs from it principally in the 
removal of numerous typographical errors and 





defects. Its type and general appearance are 
well represented by Mr. Stock’s reprint; and, 
if but a fair proportion of those who have been 
subject to the spell of Defoe’s genius are anxious 
to possess his pew ge in the very shape in 
which it first carried the world by storm, the 
publisher may be congratulated on the com- 
mercial as well as on the literary result of 
his enterprise. Mr. Stock is certainly doing 
yeoman’s service to bibliographers by his valu- 
able series of reprints, which will be highly 
prized by the scholar and the curious. 


The History of Fashion in France. From 
the French of M. Augustin Challamel, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey and John Lillie. (Sampson Low.) 
This book is a contrast to those now in vogue 
on the subject of women’s dress. M. Challamel’s 
object has not been to dwell on the defects of 
ladies’ attire and preach a sermon on the folly 
of high-heeled shoes, heavy skirts, and tight 
waists, but to exhibit nearly all the changes for 
which fashion has been responsible, leaving the 
reader at liberty to draw his own conclusions, 
The result is an entertaining volume, charmingly 
bound, and illustrated with a number of plates, 
delicately executed, showing the various 
costumes which have been worn by French- 
women of the upper classes from Gallo-Roman 
times down to the present day. Some of the 
dresses, more especially the earlier ones, are 
extremely pretty; and the book may be safely 
recommended as a valuable one to frequenters 
of fancy balls, and other persons who seek 
novelty and variety in attire. The translators 
have done their work well. The letterpress, as 
was to be expected, consists mainly of anecdotes 
of Court ladies and other leaders of fashion. 
These are, however, amusing, and occasionally 
of historical significance. For instance, we are 
told how, in the reign of Louis-Philippe, the 
beautiful Mdme. de Sampajo was enumerating 
on one occasion all the costumes she provided 
herself with at the beginning of each year. “I 
was forgetting,” she said, “to mention my dress 
for the days on which the King or his family 
are fired at.” Such costumes were, it seems, 
always kept in readiness, and were known as 
‘* costumes for days on which the king’s life is 
attempted.” 


The Prince of the Hundred Soups. Edited by 
Vernon Lee. (Unwin.) ‘‘ Vernon Lee” may 
be as desultory and capricious as she calls 
herself in her unusually colloquial Preface ; 
but her desultory habits and love of caprice 
have done her good service in leading her 
to find and inciting her to publish this 
very clever burlesque. It matters little 
that it was written ‘‘ as the practical demonstra- 
tion of a theory based on an enormous amount 
of research;” as it mattered little that Ten 
Thousand a-year was written as a political 
parable. They are both amusing books, and we 
can laugh at them without concerning ourselves 
with the crotchets of theauthors. If, however, 
we may trust “ Vernon Lee,” the author of The 
Prince of a Hundred Soups was so remarkable 
a character that his crotchets would be inter- 
esting not only for their products, but for the 
sake of theman. A half-crazed actor—who spent 
his life in riding about Rome in a cab because 
walking made his feet cold, who was always 
munching tarts and sweets out of a bag, who, 
moreover, was devoted to marionettes and child- 
ren—was no ordinary person. What ‘‘ Vernon 
Lee” tells us about him in her Preface is even 
more interesting than The Prince of a Hundred 
Soups; and that—as we hope our readers will 
find out for themselves —is saying a good deal. 


Anyhow Stories, Moral and Otherwise. By 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford. (Macmillan.) There is 
nothing casual in this dainty little book except 
its title. The illustrations are as pretty as the 
stories, and both will please the fancy of 


| children of all growths. We can picture to 





ourselves the eyes of the little ones opening 
wider and wider, and the colour mounting into 
their cheeks, as the story of ‘‘ The New Mother” 
is told them by the fireside. In it, at any rate, 
the moral is obvious and is more exalted than 
that of story vii, which is thus summed up :— 
‘*Tt is well to be neat and tidy, but it is still 
better to take careof the baby’s legs.” Thereis 
a good deal of playful humour in the book, and 
its poetry is not limited to the lullaby with 
which it concludes. It is impossible to avoid 
seeing that the authoress is anxious to keep 
before her children Prof. Clifford’s example, 
when she puts into the dying cobbler’s lips the 
words— 

**Do your best ; do it, don’t dream of doing it— 
good work lives for ever. It may go out of sight 
for a time ; you mayn’t see it or hear of it once it 
leaves your hand; you may get no honour by it ; 
but that’s no matter ; good work lives on ; it doesn’t 
matter what it is, it lives on,” 


Isabeau’s Hero. By Esmé Stuart. (S. P. C. K.) 
Mr. Stuart’s new story is an historical one, 
narrating the great revolt of the Camisards in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
four thousand men held the armies of Louis 
XIV. at bay for months. The fierce fanaticism 
of the mountaineers, their brave though hopeless 
resistance, as well as the chief incidents in the 
life of the man selected for the hero of the 
book, form excellent material for a work of 
fiction likely to excite the interest of young 
people. Mr. Stuart may be congratulated, 
however, not merely on his choice of a subject, 
but also on the way in which he has handled 
it, and the pains he has been at to bring out 
effectively the main features in Cavalier’s 
character, his love of his hills and of his people, 
his courage, his ambition, and the absence of 
that unbending spirit which inspired his com- 
patriots and made them prefer death to com- 

romise. He was just enough of a fanatic, 
Michelet remarks, to be able to make use of 
the fanaticism of others, and not enough of one 
to let it stand in his way. With this view Mr. 
Stuart substantially agrees, and we are 
accordingly inclined to take exception to the 
title of his work. Isabeau surely is the true 
hero, and not the man who ended his days in a 
comfortable position in exile. 


Gustavus Vasa and his Stirring Times. By 
Albert Alberg. (Sonnenschein.) ‘‘ Scenes from 
history told for youthful readers” is the sub- 
title of this book; and, as there is on the title- 
psge no mention of a translator, we assume 
that the author has himself written it in 
English, which perhaps accounts for the 
awkwardness, excusable enough in a foreigner, 
of speaking of ‘‘scenes” as being “told.” 
Gustavus Vasa is just the kind of hero to 
appeal to the youthful readers for whom the 
book is intended. His story is told with an 
amount of care not always bestowed upon books 
of this kind; while its lively, picturesque style 
cannot but make it. a welcome addition to the 
little library of any lad who may be fortunate 
enough to receive it for a Ohristmas present. 
Speaking for ourselves, we should prefer a style 
less highly spiced with epithet; but, alas! we 
are no longer youthful readers, and we have 
an impression that twenty years ago our taste 
was less severe, so perhaps the author errs on 
the safe side. 


Stories of Old Renown. Tales of Knights 
and Heroes. By Ascot R. Hope. Illustrated 
by Gordon Browne. (Blackie.) The popular 
boys’ writer who adopts the nom de guerre of 
“Ascot R. Hope” here breaks new ground ; 
and he deserves as much credit for his choice 
of subject as for his mode of treatment. He 
gives us—or rather our children—a modernised 
version of some of the minor romances of 
chivalry—such as “Guy of Warwick,” ‘‘ Ogier 
the Dane,” ‘Robert of Sicily.” Some are 
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even less known than these, and none can be 
called trite. It need hardly be said that 
“ Ascot R. Hope’s” literary style is far above 
the average, yet we must take leave to think 
that it would be improved by more care. The 
illustrations puzzle us, and were probably 
meant to do so. They combine the ghastly 
and the grotesque in a way that we will only 
characterise as very modern. Their reproduc- 
tion, and the general get-up of the book, are 
- excellent. 


Rock Me to Sleep, Mother. By Elizabeth 
Akers. Illustrated. (Sampson Low.) Though 
.printed at Edinburgh, this is another of the 
American books which have formed so pro- 
minent a feature of the season. The letter- 
press is a poem of the sentimental order, for 
which we cannot profess to care much, though 
it will appeal to the tastes of many. The 
wood-cuts show, as usual, great technical skill 
and softness of reproduction. The best are by 
Mr. S. G. McCutcheon, who has been particu- 
larly successful in drawing the figure. 


The Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss. 

(Hodder and Stoughton.) This book ought to 
tind its way into thousands of homes. It is the 
inner history of a woman of genius, intensely 
American, by which we mean fraught with feel- 
ing to excess, and yet thoroughly practical. All 
those who know Mrs. Prentiss’s works will rejoice 
to become acquainted with the nature that gave 
them birth. Intense power of appreciation, 
sympathy, and love seem to have characterised 
her. These, with constant “streaks of fun,” 
make the book charming reading to those who 
love to study human nature under varied 
aspects. It is good to be brought into contact 
with such a lovely soul, and to trace the path 
she trod. Suffering stands out as the nurse of 
joy. She says :— 
*'T can’t think suffering 1s meant to be wasted, if 
fragments of bread created by Christ were not. 
... Tsu e St. Paul, amidst the blies of heaven, 
fairly laughs at the thought of what he suffered for 
Christ in this brief moment of time.” 


Her delight in the writings of Sara Coleridge, 
George Eliot, Faber, Manning’s sermons, 
Fénelon, and German and English novelists 
and poets is instructive. Indeed, one is sur- 
prised at the capacities of such a life— 
authoress, artist, above all letter-writer, who 
yet, in early days, writes thus :— 

**I suffer a good deal, and cause anxiety to my 
husband by it, but yet I enjoy a good deal and so 
docs he, and our children are sources of constant 
felicity. It seems to me the sound of my six little 
feet is the pleasantest sound in the world. Often 
when I lie in bed racked with pain, hearing these 
little darlings about the house compensates for 
everything, and I am inexpressibly happy in the 
mere sense of possession,” 


And again, in another place— 


*¢We should cover with our charity the faults and 
imperfections of those about us, as Nature hides 


with her mossy covering the unsightly stone.” 


Golden Curl, and other Fairy Stories. By 
B.A. E. A. (Griffith and Farran.) Thisisa 
book for the very little ones, and if the three- 
year-olds do not appreciate the stories of Run- 
away Ralph and Tabby Tail, and are not filled 
with eager excitement by the adventures of 
Master Harold Plantagenet Sardanapalus Tom- 
kins, we confess that we are utterly incom- 
petent to speak on their behalf. But we have 
submitted Golden Curl to the judgment of a 
young critic of five, and her verdict is so un- 
compromisingly favourable as to inspire us 
with perfect confidence. The adult, and there- 
ire partially unqualified, critic may, however, 
be allowed to remark that the wood-cuts are 
far from being worthy of the stories which they 
illustrate. ere it not for them the little 


Berties Wanderings, and What Came of Them. 
By Ismay Thorn. (Shaw.) Bertie has a much 
happier fate than any little girl ought to expect 
who can drown the doll of her affections, and, 
when the unfortunate thing rises, box its ears, 
and put stones in its dress to compel it to sink! 
To become the pet of the neighbouring choleric 
squire, and the means of restoring his cast-off 
son, is a precedent of good fortune which may 
go far to fill the annals of doll-murder. We 
confess that Bertie alienated our interest by 
her deed in the first chapter, but we fear 
there are too many cruel modern children who 
will delight in her. The story of her wander- 
ings is a sprightly one. 


Doll Stories. By Lucy Cobbe. (Sonnen- 
schein.) These stories will be favourites with 
the children, especially that about “ Noah’s 
Ark ;” but they will take a poy deny: to find out 
how really clever they are, or how graceful are 
the fancies hidden in such a story as “ Ursula’s 
Chamber.” We hope that the doll which was 
given to the litile pantomime child may suggest 
to some readers how easy it would be to brighten 
many lonely litile lives by such a gift. 


The Story of a Shell: a Romance of the Sea, 
with Some Sea Teachings. By J. B. Macduff. 
(Nisbet.) We wish the very numerous small- 
print notes had been put into an appendix at 
the end. We are afraid they may frighten 
“the boys and girls’”’ for whom the book is 
written from a really beautiful story about the 
wonders of the deep. Of course it is one of 
those wise and instructive dreams which no one 
ever has in real life; but the stories of the sea- 
creatures, of the coral-builders, the anemones, 
the seaweeds, the fishes, &c., are told merrily 
and intelligibly with all sorts of modern illumi- 
nation about them. 


Elsie’s Adventures in Insect Land. By Ger- 
trude P. Dyer. With Figure Illustrations by 
C. O. ——. (Marcus Ward.) The didactic 
element is here unduly predominant. The 
main incident is reminiscent of the immortal 
** Alice ;” though not a little cleverness is 
shown in the details. The wood-cuts are only 
fair; but we can cordially congratulate Mr. 
Murray upon the charm with which he has 
clothed the larger illustrations, even with the 
original ‘‘Alice” fresh in our memory. We 
= both the Spider and the Stag-beetle to the 
rivet-hawk that re-appears on the cover. 


Mrs. Gander’s Story. By H. A. H. Illustra. 
ted by N. H. (Macmillan.) Beast and bird 
stories are not so easy to write as H.A. H. 
seems to have thought, for the border-line 
between the ludicrous and the absurd is 
narrow. The story-teller has set his illustrator 
a difficult task; and we cannot profess to be 
satisfied with the work of either. Both, how- 
ever, are probably young, and will hereafter do 
better in the same vein. The gray-tinted paper 
and the red ink are an agreeable novelty. 


Hubert D’Arcy, the Young Crusader. By 
N. Payne Gallwey. | comet This book would 
deserve notice if only because it takes its readers 
out of the beaten track. We are introduced to 
the Old Man of the Mountain and taken to 
Eayet and the whole story is founded upon the 
Children’s Crusade. The plot is carefully con- 
structed; and, although some of the incidents 
are detailed with too great minuteness, the 
characters of the boys Hubert and Oswald 
and of their French friend, Henri, are well 
sketched. 


Heidi’s Early Experiences. By Johanna Spyri. 
(Sonnenschein.) The story here is of the 
slightest, being simply an account of a 
little Swiss girl’s experiences with a youn 


companion and her return to her grandfather. 
But it is full of the air of the Alps, and of the 





volume would be charming from cover to cover. 


thoughts congenial to that air. 


The Belton Scholarship. By Bernard Held- 
mann. (Griffith and Farran.) Mr. Heldmann 
has written several books of school-boy days; 
but in none, we think, has he surpassed the easy 
flowing style of the present, which is sure to be 
as great a favourite as was Dorrincourt. The 
title sufficiently explains the subject-matter. 
‘The illustrations are first-rate ; but why should 
the head-master remind us of Mr. Gladstone ? 


Foster-sisters : a Story of the Great Revival, 
by L. E. Guernsey (Shaw), is the history of two 
English girls brought up in a French convent, 
who, on coming to England about the year 
1744, are converted by the preaching of the 
Wesleys and their followers, and ultimately 
marry the men of their choics after sundry 
trials. We have found the book dull, and 
doubt if it will please the young readers for 
whom it is intended. 


Won from the Waves. By W.H. G. Kingston. 
(Griffith and Farran.) As this books ends with 
the marriage of four first cousins, parents who 
disapprove of such marriages should pause 
before placing it in the hands of their children. 
Apart from this, the story can be recommended, 
as the adventures in it, if not new, are many 
and varied, and the interest is sustained to the 
last. The book is nicely bound and ‘‘ got-up.” 


The Three Chums. By M. L. Ridley. (Shaw.) 
We haye read this story through, but we 
cannot say that we have found it worth the 
trouble. The incidents are hackneyed, nor is 
there enough of school life to justify the title. 
We doubt also the morality of representing the 
father as an unmitigated brute. 


Pickle and his Page-Boy. n Charlotte M. 
Yonge. (Walter Smith.) An admirable school- 
reward or present for servant-boys, telling the 
history of a faithful little page, and the blessing 
which his kindness to the dog under his charge 
brought to him. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. MAsPERO is very busy now in Cairo 
preparing the new Salle historique for exhibi- 
tion, of which the principal attraction will, of 
course, be the royal mummies. Excavations have 
meanwhile been resumed at the pyramids of 
Lisht, near Kafr-el-Ayat, and commenced at 
Aboo-Roash. The pyramids of Aboo-Roash 
are three in number, two being of stone and 
one of crude brick. —— are mere heaps of 
ruin, and belong apparently to some very early 
period. It has been conjectured that they are 
the most ancient of all the pyramids. Aboo- 
Roash lies about five miles north of Gheezeh. 


WE hear that a melodrama, in four acts and 
ten tableaux, by Messrs. Robert Louis Steyen- 
son and William Ernest Henley, is down for 

roduction on December 21 at Pullen’s Theatre, 

radford. It is called ‘‘ Deacon Brodie; or, 
the Double Life.” 


Mr. J. RuncimAn’s sketches of village life on 
the North-east coast, which for some time past 
have been appearing in the St. James's Gazette, 
will presently be reproduced in volume form. 
It is proposed to issue the work in two separate 
editions, one for the general public and one for 
the use of junior classes in elementary schools. 


The publishers are Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons. 


Dr. YAvorsky’s account of the journey of 
the Stolietoff mission to Cabul, which has at- 
tracted so much attention in Russia on account 
of its disclosures, is being translated into 
wie with the author’s permission, by Mr. 
Walter Marvin, brother of Mr. Charles Marvin, 


& | whose Russian Advance towards India and other 


writings on Central Asia are familiar to the 
public. Dr. Yavorsky was physician to the 





) embassy, and attended Shere Ali in his last 
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illness. Apart from its personal attacks on 
Stolietoff, the work possesses interest on account 
of its admirable description of the country lying 
between Samarcand and Cabul, which is bo 
the latest and most complete extant. 

ApmMrreErs of the genial author of Friends in 
Council will be glad to know that a new edition 
is to be published about Christmas of his 
Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd, a series 
of aphorisms on life, character, politics, and 
manners which Sir Arthur Helps put into 
shape before he left Cambridge. The book has 
long been out of print and very scarce. The 
publishers are Messrs. Wilson and McCormick, 
of Glasgow. 


AmonG some of the articles in the forth- 
coming volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
we may mention ‘‘ Manchester,” by Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon ; “‘ Mexico,” by Mr. A. H. Keane; “ Metal. 
work,” from its artistic side, by Mr. J. H. 
Middleton. Mrs. Mark Pattison, as usual, will 
contribute the lives of the French artists, the 
most lengthy, and, perhaps, the most important, 
being Francois Millet; and Mr. Morse 
Stephens will do the same for recent French - 
men of note in politics and letters, his most 
prominent name being Mirabeau. 


THE Bibliographer for the coming year pro- 
mises a ceries of articles on ‘‘A Scheme for a 
General Catalogue of Periodical Literature,” by 
Mr. Cornelius Walford ; ‘‘ Benjamin Frankliv,” 
by Mr. Edward Solly; “The Earlier Book 
Auctioneers ;” also ‘‘ Notes on Privately 
Printed Books,” by Mr. W. P. Courtney. 


A NEW work by the Rey. Dr. William 
Landels will be shortly published by Messrs, 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. It is entitled 
The Marriage Ring : a Gift-Book for the Newly 
Married, and for those Contemplating Marriage ; 
and it will be produced in a style specially suit- 
able for presentation. 


A LIITLE pamphlet on the Salvation Army, 
by a writer who has chosen to take the nom 
de guerre of ‘‘Saladin,” will be published 
immediately by Mr. W. Satchell. It is called 
The New Crusades: a Vision and a Warning; 
and the author foreshadows the state of Eng- 
land under Salyationist domination in the year 
1900. 


WE are glad to hear that the Public Librarian 
of Plymouth (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) is collect- 
ing materials for a bibliography of Sir Francis 
Drake. He is anxious to receive assistance 
from any persons able and willing to render it. 
A revival of interest in Drake and his times 
has of late been awakened in connexion with 
the movement started at Plymouth to celebrate 
the tercentenary of his exploits by erecting a 
statue to him upon the Hoe. 


Mr. Tomas ArcHER will contribute to 
Little Folks magazine a series of papers on 
**Some Little Ones of the Street.” The first 
one, dealing with London flower-sellers, will 
appear in the January number. 


A NEW historical society, styling itself the 
Clarendon, has been founded in Scotland with 
the special object of publishing smaller MSS. 
and reprinting rare pamphlets between 1640 
and 1745. The hon. secretary is Mr. Edmund 
Goldsmid, 30 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh; and 
the subscription for ordinary members is fixed 
at twelve shillings a-year. It is proposed to 
issue monthly numbers, of which the first (for 
November) is now before us. It consists of a 
sheet of sixteen pages, containing a pamphlet on 
**The Wicked Wayes of the Cruell Cavaliers” 
(1644) and two extracts from the ‘‘ Mercurius 
Caledonius”’ of January 8, 1661. 


On Friday last, Dr. Dalmazzo brought to a 
conclusion a course of lectures on ‘‘ Petrarch 
and Boccaccio in Connexion with Early Italian 
Literature.” Petrarch he considered as the 


forerunnerand founder of the period known as the 
Renaissance. He examined Petrarch’s life, spent 
mostly abroad and in continual travelling, his 
studies and friendly intercourse with emperors, 
kings, popes, and literary men, which admirably 
fitted him to be a writer of broader views and 
more sympathetic feelings than others of his 
time. From Petrarch’s writings he showed 
that new elements unknown to the writers of 
the middle ages are introduced into the ideal of 
culture, and a better appreciation is formed of 
antiquity, which Petrarch studied asa living 
element of civilisation. Even in poetry the 
originality of Petrarch’s mind is clearly visible, 
and new ideas are clothed in a simple and 
delicate form. Dr. Dalmazzo’s remarks upon 
Boccaccio were rather severe; and he laid at 
the door of the author of the Decamerone the 
depravation of the Italian novel-writers, 
in whom more or less the baneful influence 
of that model is still to be detected. 
He said that the characters are not distinctly 
drawn by Boccaccio; that his plot depends 
in many instanees more upon some accidental 
and unnatural occurrence than upon nature; 
and that sensual and guilty love is almost 
always at the bottom. The Decamerone he 
held not to be the mirror of Boccaccio’s time, 
but of his own oy life and of the society in 
which he mixed too much in his early days; 
and that the author himself repented later of 
this work, which kindled so many unwhole- 
some feelings. Dr. Dalmazzo, however, vin- 
dicated Boccaccio’s work from the accusation 
of being prolix and obscene. 


In an article on ‘American Literature in 
Italy” in the Critic for December 2, Mr. G. 8. 
Godkin writes :—‘‘ There is no educated Italian 
who has not read ‘Evangeline’ with emotion, 
and I have been told that ‘ Excelsior’ has been 
rendered into Italian in almost a hundred 
different forms.” When Longfellow died, Italy 
mourned as she had never mourned for any 
foreign author, saye only Mrs. Browning. 
Bret Harte is pes in Italy, Emerson is 
highly respected, and Walt Whitman is re- 
garded as the representative American poet. 
Hawthorne has not yet been translated, nor 
has Mr. Howells; but cultivated Italians read 
Transformation and A Foregone Conclusion in 
the original. 


Tue first number has just appeared of the 
Archivio palaeografico italiano, edited by Sig. 
E. Monaci, and published by Mossrs. Loescher 
and Oo., of Rome. It contains fourteen heliotype 
plates, reproducing in facsimile various docu- 
ments of importance for the history of writing 
in Italy. 


Dr. J. STEENSTRUP, author of several works 
upon the history of the Normans, has been 
appointed Professor of History at Copenhagen. 


Wehad heard a good dealin advance about 
Harper’s Christmas, which is published in this 
country by Messrs. Sampson Low ; but we must 
confess that the reality surpasses the announce- 
ment. Whether we regard the illustrations or 
the letterpress, nothing so good of the kind has 
yet been produced in England. Per contra, the 
price is half-a-crown; and the size, almost 
double that of our own illustrated papers, 
seems very inconvenient and fatal to preserva- 
tion. For ourselves, however, we shall always 
possess a permanent record in the artist’s 
proof, on Japanese paper, of the drawing that 
forms the frontispiece. This is a half-length of 
a girl, drawo by Mr. Frederick Dielman, and 
engraved by Mr. T. Cole, who holds a tirst place 
among American wood-engrayers. And this 
leads us to remark that the excellent custom 
is maintained throughout of letting the 
engraver put his initials on the block as 
well as the artist. The double-page plate, also 


engrayed by Mr. Cole, is by Mr. Elihu Vedder. 





—_ 


It represents Samson, and the design is suggest- 
ive of early Italian carving. We believe that 
the design on the cover is also by Mr. Vedder, 
though not so stated. These are not intended 
for hanging in the nursery. The letterpress. 
includes stories by Mr. George D. Lathrop, 
‘* Mark Twain,” ‘‘Uncle Remus,” and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy; a farce by Mr. W. D. Howells ; 
and a poem a Mr. Stedman. The whole is 
described as the work of the Tile Club and its. 
friends. 
Messrs. CHARLES LETTs anD ComPpANY— 
who are to be distinguished from Messrs. Letts, 
Son and Company (Limited)—have sent us what 
they style an ‘‘Ulde Almanack” for 1883, 
which is curious rather than useful. It is 
printed throughout in black-letter; and the 
wood-blocks with which it is illustrated have 
the guarantee of Mr. John Ashton. 
Wirt reference to Arabi, a correspondent 
sends us—somewhat late in the day—the follow- 
ing passage from Juyenal (i. 129, 130) :-— 
‘inter quas ausus habere 
Nescio quis titulos Aegyptius atque Arabarchus.” 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


TuE election of M. Edouard Pailleron to the 
Académie frangaise last week raises the total 
number of dramatists in that illustrious body 
to nine. The other eight are MM. Augier,. 
Dumas, Sardou, Labiche, Doucet, Feuillet, 
Sandeau, and Legouyé. Some of these, no 
doubt, are more than dramatists; but if any 
curious person were to compile a list of the 
forty living English men of letters whom Le. 
thought most eminent, how many of our play- 
wrights would he include? 


M. ArtHuR RuongeE, author of L’£gypte & 
petites Journées, has completed an article (illus- 
trated) on the great discovery of royal mummies 
at Dayr-el-Baharee, which will appear in the 
January number of the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
M. Bhoné is at present writing a history of the 
Boolak Museum (which includes a short bio- 
graphy of the late Mariette Pasha from origizal 
documents) for the Magasin pittoresque. 


M. E. DucER, assistant-archivist of Bayonne, 
is preparing a work on ‘‘ La Marine bayonnaise 
au Moyen-ige,” in great part from inedited 
documents, The history will embrace the 
period of the English domination, will show 
the assistance which the Englisa received from 
the ships of Bayonne, and will also deal with 
the voyages of adventure and discovery and 
with the whale-fishery of the Basques, with 
the mediaeval maritime codes, and with other 
matters of interest. 

M. ALBERT REVILLE will publish immediately 
(Paris: Fishbacher) the first-fruits of his appoint- 
ment toa chairin the Collége de France, in a 
volume entitled Religions des Peuples non civilisés. 


Kate GREENAWAY’S Almanac for 1883, pub- 
lished here by Messrs. Routledge, has gone to 
win new conquests in France. Itis there being 
distributed by MM. Hachette among the sub- 
scribers to their Journal de la Jeunesse. 


THE number of the Revue des Deux-Mondes 
for December 1 opens with the first instalment 
of a new novel by M. Victor Cherbuliez, entitled 
‘* Le Ferme du Uhoquard.” 


M. Caro, whose popular lectures at the 
Sorbonne have been suspended this year, has 
just republished (Hachette) the papers ou 
** Littré and Positivism” which attracted a 
good deal of attention on their first appearance 
in the Revue des Deux-Mondes. He has also got 
a@ paper on “Positivism and Experimental 
Science” in the current number of the Journal 
des Savants, which contains, besides, articles on 
‘‘Sefer Nameh” by M. Renan, and on 








| * Alexandrian Poetry” by M. Egger. 
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A cERTAIN M. Deumier, who died in Paris 
last July, has bequeathed to the Institut a 
capital sum, sufficient to provide a prize of 
20,000 frs. (£800), to be awarded every fifth 
year to the most valuable work on the com- 
parative study of mythology, philosophy, and 
religion. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE NEWS OF LOUIS BLANO’S DEATH. 
{THE news of Louis Blanc’s death reached the 
house of Victor Hugo, his brother in exile, 
during a dinner party. The shock to the poet 
was 80 Lg that, after a word or two, he sat 
mute the evening, apparently communing 
with the dead, while the guests sat dumb or 
spoke in whispers. ] 

What = the room? What kills the laugh and 
est ? 
A spectre stands with ehadowy wings that 
smother 

All joys this night, while, gazing at each other, 
The guests sit dumb before Life’s Master-Gueat. 
Our poet’s lips are stirred in strange unrest 

As if he spake with One, saying, ‘‘ My brother, 

One exile shared we—wept one fettered Mother— 
Remember France, where’er thy feet be blest.” 
Brothers elect! No accident of birth 

Welds the warm bonds of noblest brothers’ lives, 
But some high dream of glory for the earth 

And strife with God blessing the world that 


strives, 
Or thirst of beauty in days of drought and dearth, 
Or pact with death to shatter a country’s gyves, 


THEODORE WaATTs. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have on our table :—The Charities Register 
and Digest, with an Introduction by C. 8S. Loch, 
and an elaborate Index (Longmans) ; The Royal 
Guide to the London Charities, by Herbert Fry, 


twentieth annual edition (Bogue); The British | } 


Almanac and Companion (the Company of 
Stationers); Eason’s Almanac for Ireland, tenth 
year (Simpkin, Marshall and i The Iilus- 
trated Catholic Family Annual, fifteenth year 
(New York); Queen’s College Calendar for 
1882-83 (Macmillan) ; a Supplementary Catalogue 
of the Pathological Museum of St. George’s Hos- 
pital, by Isambard Owen (Churchill) ; Catalogue 
of the Sheffield Free Public Library, Lending 
department (Sheffield: Robertshaw) ; Catalogue 
of Birmingham Books in the Birmingham Free 
Libraries, Reference department; Z'’ransactions 
of the Glasgow Archaeological Society, Part 2, 
Vol. II. (Glasgow: MacLehose); Transactions 
of the Second Session of the Birmingham His- 
torical Society (Birmingham: Watson and 
Ball); Report of the Council of the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society (Leicester : 
Gibbons); Journal of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, Vol. XIII. (New York); 
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OBITUARY. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


THe death of Anthony Trollope takes away not 
only a representative figure trom contemporary 
English literature, but a writer who, without 
attaining the highest rank in the line he 
pursued, achieved the almost rarer distinction 
of becoming the object of personal interest and 
good-will to his uncounted readers, who feel, 
there is little doubt, as if they had lost not 
merely an indefatigable purveyor for their 
amusement, but an old and trusty friend. 

Born in 1813, he was the second son of Mrs. 
Frances Trollope, a prolific and once highly 
popular author, from whom he inherited the 
double aptitude for travel and fiction which he 
displayed during nearly forty years of literary 
activity, in which his productiveness almost 
equalled his mother’s, and surpassed that of his 
elder brother, Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 
though he too has inherited the gift of fertility. 
Educated at Winchester and Harrow, Anthony 
Trollope entered the Post Office service in 1834, 
and continued a diligent and highly efficient 

ublic servant in that department until 1867, 
Selene able, in virtue of his excellent constitution 
and methodical habits, to carry on the double 
work he set himself with as much apparent ease 
and certainty as if his attention and time had 
been undivided. His official duties took him 
for a considerable time to Ireland, and it is 
there that the scenes of his earliest acknow- 
ledged, though not earliest written, works are 
aid. And he is one of the very few non-Irieh 
authors who have succeeded in reproducing ‘the 
local colour without falling into any serious 
errors of misconception. But the novels of this 
period, Zhe Macdermots of Ballycloran, The 
Kellys and the O' Kellys, and Castle Richmond, 
obtained only a succés d’estime; nor did the 
unrelieved gloom of the first-named book, 
which appeared in 1847, give any indication 
of the cheerful vein which has marked the 
great majority of his subsequent works. 
He struck, not unsuccessfully, into another 
path in 1850, when he issued La Vendée, 
an historical novel of some merit; but his 
real popularity began with the appearance 
of The Wurden (1855), the first of the familiar 
series in which he painted clerical and county 
society as no one had even tried to paint it 
since Jane Austen’s death, nearly forty years 
earlier. The Warden is a mere sketch; and, 
clever and fresh asit is, it might have missed its 
mark had it not been for one audacious episode, 
wherein admirably caricatured portraits of 
Bishops Blomfield, Philpotts, and Wilberforce 
were presented under the guise of Archdeacon 
Grantley’s three school-boy sons, Charles James, 
Henry, and ‘‘ dear little Samuel,” which set all 
literary and clerical England laughing, and 
made Mr. Trollope’s public sure thenceforward. 
Barchester Towers, Doctor Thorne, Framley 
Parsonage, and The Last Chronicle of Barset 
all belong to this series ; and it is on them that 
their author’s reputation is likely to rest in the 
future, not only because of his having hit on a 
new lode, but still more from the marked 
individuality and vigour of several of the 
characters, who are as real to us as if they 
had actually lived. Septimus Harding, Mrs. 
Proudie, Mr. Slope, Archdeacon Grantley, and 
perhaps, most of all, Mr. Crawley of Hoggle- 
stock, are as much part of our general 
consciousness as the leading personages of 





Dickens or Thackeray. And there is yet 
another of his creations, first appearing in 
Can You Forgive Her? and carried through the 
political novels which form another clearly 
marked group, which is equally firm in its 
hold—viz., Lady Glencora Palliser, Duchess ot 
Omnium. These novels, Phineas Finn, Phineas 
Redux, The Prime Minister, and The Duke's 
Children, may be said to hold the second place 
among his writings. There is, besides, a variety 
of stories less definitely to be classed, and of very 
unequal merit and popularity, of which 7'he 
Small House at Allington (perhaps really part 
of the Barsetshire series) is one of the best, 
though some may prefer 7'he Three Clerks or The 
Bertrams. Orley Farm has a place by itself, 
and Tie Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
was, beyond all question, his least happy effort. 

Trollope’s strength lay in his realism, in the 
fluently prosaic fashion (using the adjective in 
no depreciatory sense) with which he set down 
the conventional sayings and doings of conven- 
tional society, so that his novels will be help- 
ful in time to come to those who wish to learn 
what people talked about towards the close of 
this century. Like some groater novelists, he 
was not skilful in drawing love-scenes, and he 
is more mannered than usual when attempting 
them, though he achieved one success in this 
line, the declaration of Frank Gresham to 
Mary Thorne. His one happy touch of pathos 
is the description of Mr. Crawley, but it is a 
vein he did not pursue. Asa writer of travels, 
his place is more than respectable. Los» 
amusing than Mr. Sala, and less gifted with the 
accurately seeing eye than Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Isabella Bird), he is nevertheless entertaining 
and instructive, so that his books on the West 
Indies, the United States, the Australian 
Colonies, and South Africa were not only 
welcome when they appeared, but will bear 
(especially the first-named) to be read again. 
He dipped a little into scholarship, too, and 
not uncommendably, in a Life of Cicero and 
a sketch of Julius Caesar, executed for Mr. 
Lucas Oollins’s series of ‘‘ Ancient Classics ;’’ 
but no more than fair literary ease can bo 
claimed for these works, as judged by modera 
requirements in classical learning, though they 
would have gained him high reputation in the 
days of the Beloes and Melmotts. A mono- 
graph on Thackeray, in ‘‘English Men of 
Letters,” is more interesting as the opinion of 
one literary man about another than on in- 
trinsic grounds; nor was his reputation much 
enhanced by the two or three latest of his 
publications, save that the Fixed Period might 
have been more popular had it not almost coin- 
cided with Mr. Walter Besant’s more sportive 
and sparkling Revolt of Man. 

Mr. Trollope was seized with a paralytic attack 
about a month ago, and scarcely rallied from 
it thenceforward, dying on December 6 in 
Welbeck Street. He was projecting a book on 
Ireland, the outcome of a recent visit; and a 
novel dealing with the Land League has begun 
to appear in the pages of Life, showing that 
his industry and productiveness remained 
undiminished to the very last. He was not 
exactly a great writer, but few have turned 
out an equal quantity of work always honest, 
and generally of good and readable quality. 

RicHarp F. LITTLEDALE. 
CECIL JAMES MONRO. 
Athenaeum Club. 


Tuts distinguished scholar, who was an occa- 
sional contributor to the AcADEMY from. 
October 1, 1872, mainly as a reviewer in the 
departments of philology and history, died at 
Hadley, on December 25, at the compara- 
tively early age of forty-nine. He was the 
eldest son of the late Cecil Monro, Registrar in 
Chancery. He was born in London, August 24, 








| 1833, and was first sent to a school at Hammer- 
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smith kept by the Rev. E. Wickham, father of 
the preeent Head-master of Wellington College. 
He afterwards went to Harrow, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1855 
as a wrangler, and being afterwards placed in 
the first class of the classical tripos. He was 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity, but lost it in 
consequence of his refusing to make the declara- 
tion then required in order to become M.A., 
which degree he did not take till a year or two 
ago. He was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
but in 1860 he was compelled, by the first 
attacks of pulmonary disease, to relinquish the 
law, and to pass his winters abroad. He 
resided at Rome, Madeira, Pau, Algiers, Gib- 
raltar, Mentone, Hyéres, and Cimits, and thus 
enjoyed great facilities for the uisition of 
modern languages, of which he could read eight 
or nine, including Russian. Mr. Monro not 
only kept up his Cambridge mathematics, but 
added to them the elements of the higher algebra 
and quaternions, and thoroughly mastered the 
mathematical theories of logic put forth by 
Boole, Jevons, and Macfarlane. He was greatly 
interested in the philosophy and logic of the 
calculus of probabilities, and published an able 
review of Mr. Venn’s Logic of Chance. Besides 
the ACADEMY, he was a contributor to the 
Journal of Philology, the Theological Review, 
Mind, and the Transactions of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society and the London Mathe- 
matical Society. In the second appeared a 
noteworthy review from his pen of Prof. Birks’ 
Essay on the Right Estimation of Manuscript 
Evidence in the Text of the New Testament, in 
which he convicted the learned author of such 
errors of calculation as to render that essay 
practically valueless. As one of Mr. Monro’s 
friends, who has long worked with him, and 
greatly profited by his scholarship, I may be 
allowed to add that he possessed a critical know- 
ledge of the text of Shakespeare, and showed 
great sagacity in the interpretation and elucida- 
tion of its difficult passages. 
©. M. IncLEBy. 





LOUIS BLANC, 


Louis Bianco, the news of whose death has 
been received with equal regret in London and 
in Paris, will be remembered fur his literary 
work, some of which is of permanent value, 
rather than for his actual exploits in govern- 
ment, which were but small, or his share in 
the June revolt, which is a matter of uncer- 
tainty. His History of the first French Revolu- 
tion, though travelling deep in its explanations 
and wide in its digressions, is one of the most 
readable works of its class. Yet his writings 
have another value beside that of mere litera- 
ture; they powerfully influenced opinion both 
in England and in France. The influence has 
been very different in the two countries, and 
exercised upon different classes, yet in the long 
run excellent in both. His Lettres sur ?Angle- 
terre, written during his long and honourable 
banishment, were a revelation to English 
readers of the light in which our current history 
appeared to disinterested observers. The irrita- 
tion which many, even Liberals, felt at his 
honest criticism soon gaye place to a juster 
feeling of gratitude to the exile who conceived 
his duty to the land of his adoption in a higher 
spirit his contemporaries had yet risen to ; 
and it may fairly be thought that his letters 
contributed to that awakening of self-conscious- 
ness which our uation has of late so remark- 
ably shown. 

or again, were his studies on the organisa- 
tion of labour thrown away. If he was wrong as 
to the method of attaining his ideal, the ideal 
itself was noble. Nor is it abandoned now by 
the classes to whom he addressed himself. 
Their conception of how to realise it has changed 
in France and in England too. The workman 
of Paris seems to haye renounced making his 





republic red in one generation. The Six Points 
of the Chartists have yielded place among us to 
Co-operative societies. But the work which 
they are about—the transference of capital 
(viewed as an instrument of production, not 
as a means of enjoyment) from the capitalists 
to the labourers—is one which Louis Blanc 
had always at heart. And it is not the least 
of his merits that he acquiesced, after his 
return to France in 1870, in the change of 
method, and forbore to embarrass his successors. 
In his day, he tried to organise labour from 
without. The English, and apparently the 
French, workmen of this generation are doing it 
from within, and by means whicb are likely 
to leave no soreness behind. Andif the French 
people have not yet made equal progres: with 
ourselyes towards solving, or at least towards 
fairly grappling with, this social problem, it is 
due to political troubles. They have had to 
clear the ground first by getting rid of one 
royal exploiteur after another. ‘To this pre- 
liminary task, too, Louis Blanc felt himself 
called, and even the King is said to have 
admitted the telling effect of the blows which 
the Histoire de Dix Ans struck at the Orleanist 
monarchy. FRANKLIN T. RICHARDS. 





M. Jutes Tarpir, the head of the adminis- 
trative section of the National Archives, died 
at Paris on November 30, after a short illness. 
He was born at Coutances in 1827, and was 
a pupil in the Ecole des Chartes. M. Tardif 
possessed an extraordinary acquaintance with 
early French records; but he had published 
little beyond the first volume of a History of 
the Political and Administrative Institutions of 
France, dealing with the Merovingian period, 
which appeared only last year. According to 
a notice in the Revue critique, he had also 
studied the languages of India. 


NExtT week we hope to give a notice of the 
tate Gottfried Kinkel by one who knew him 
we 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most important paper in this month’s 
issue of the Antiquary is one by Mr. R. Davey 
on ‘*The Office of Cardinal.” The subject is 
treated with great fullness and much learning. 
Mr. Davey is inclined to believe that the office 
is older than Protestant writers have commonly 
believed. We doubt whether evidence can be 
furnished for some of the earlier mg which 
Mr. Davey seems to receive. Mr. Leathom’s 
paper on ‘‘ Christmas” is amusing reading, but 
there is little or nothing new therein. The 
same may be said of Mr. Hodgett’s ‘‘ Pagan- 
ism in Modern Christianity.” Mr. Wheatley 
contributes a second paper on ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” of which it would not be easy to speak 
too highly. Now that Shaksperian criticism 
has reached its low-water mark, it is really 
pleasant to read the remarks of a student who 
understands his subject. Mr. Round continues 
his excellent series of papers on ‘‘ The Domes- 
day of Colchester.” 

In the current number of the Revue historique 
M. Burgeois publishes a good article on “ The 
Carthaginian Constitution,” in which he points 
out that the failure of Carthage was due to its 
want of organisation and internal economy. In 
a paper on “Cardinal Fleury and the Prag- 
matic Sanction,” the Duc de Broglie examines 
the attitude of France towards the accession of 
Maria Theresa, and condemns the policy of 
Fleury. M. Pingaud —' forward an almost 
forgotten character, ‘‘Le Président de Vezet,” 
President of the Parlement of Besancon. His 
long life, from 1743 to 1816, covers a momentous 
period of French history, and he is an interest- 
ing example of the bearing of the “‘ noblesse de 
robe” before and during the period of the 
Revolution. 





THE Nuova Antologia for November 15 has an 
article on “ The Poems of Ossian and Melchior 
Cesarotti,” which traces the influence of a pass- 
ing impulse of English literature on Italy. The 
turgid bombast of the Ossianic poems appealed 
for a moment to the Italian mind. They were 
translated by Cesarotti, and Alfieri gave high 
praise to his translation; but Italian taste soon 
pronounced against them, and they were rapidly 
forgotten. he article is interesting as an 
account of a shortlived literary reaction. The 
Antologia is doing good service to its readers by 
a series of articles on ‘‘ Modern Constitutions.” 
The present number deals with the Swiss Con- 
stitution. English readers are sorely destitute 
of any brief accounts of the actual government 
of other countries. 


THE American Antiquarian for October 
gives its usual yaluable matter on American 
ethnology in papers on “The Native Races of 
Columbia,” by E. G. Barney; on ‘ Palaeolithic 
Man in America,” by L. P. Gratacap, dealing 
very cautiously with prehistoric chronology; 
and on “The Antiquities of Nicaragua,” y Dr. 
Earl Flint. ‘‘ An Iowa Tradition,” by J. O. 
Dorsey, is a pretty variant of the folk-lore tale 
of the sister who saves her brother, or brothers. 
Philology is dealt with in an excellent sketch of 
‘**The Phonetics of the Kayowe Language,” by 
A. 8. Gatschet, with useful remarks on the 
phonetics of other North American tribes. 
“The Cubit of the Ancients” is considered by 
C. Whittlesey, with especial reference to the 
alleged exact measurements of the Great 
Pyramid ; and the editor continues his illustrated 
chapters on “The Origin of Architectural 
— dealing chiefly with the origin of the 
arch. : 
THE Theologisch Tijdschrift for November 
contains an important article by Dr. H. Oort 
on the recent work of P. E. Lucius on the 
Essenes, which is pronounced less convincing 
than the same author’s previous study on 
the Therapeutae (a pseudonym for Christian 
ascetics). Dr. Loman makes retractations and 
explanations called forth by recent critical 
essays of the veteran Scholten. Among the 
reviews and notices of books, Dr. Houtsma’s 
suggestive criticism of a work on the influence 
of Islam by J. Hauri, and Dr. Kuenen’s notice 
of Wickes’ masterly treatise on the accentuation 
of the poetical books of the Old Testament and 
of Robertson Smith’s The Prophets of Israel, 
deserve special mention. Other works criticised 
are Voélter on the origin of the Apocalypse; 
Reuss’s history of the Old Testament writings, 
vol. ii.; Bredenkamp’s The Law and the Prophets ; 
and Mathews’ edition of the commentary on 
Ezra and Nehemiah by a certain Rabbi Saadiah. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHAUCER AND WYCLIFFE’S BIBLE. 


Bamff, Alyth, N.B. 

I have made a pretty careful collation of the 
Scriptural references in The Canterbury Tales 
with the Vulgate on the one hand, and the 
Wycliffite Bible on the other, with a view to 
ascertain, if possible, from which of the two 
sources Chaucer took his quotations. I think 
that in some cases the poet must have used the 
English Bible; in the majority of cases the 
reference is rather to the Vulgate than to the 
English ; but in a very great number of cases, 
especially in the Tales which appear to have 
been translated, the references have nothing 
distinctive either of the Vulgate or of the 
English version, and seem simply taken at 
second hand. The references to the English 
appear in Tales which have not been traced to 
any earlier original, as if the poet, when com- 
posing original matter, had found it more con- 
venient sometimes to refer to the English. 
These references are not as numerous as I could 
have wished, but I think that there are some 
cases in which Chaucer must have referred to 
Wycliffe’s text. 

To glance at the more significant instances— 
“‘mercenarie” in the general Prol. i. 99 (John 
x. 11) clearly answers to the ‘‘ mercenarius”’ of 
the Vulgate—Wycliffe having ‘hired hyne.” 
I quote the Skeat-Bell edition of 1878. In 
Reeves’ Prol. i. 219, ll. 5, 6, “ stalke” and 
“balke” cannot be connected with Wycliffe’s 
“mote” and ‘‘ beme.” 

In Coke’s Prol. i. 235, 1. 7, “Ne bryng nat 
every man into thyn hous” comes very near to 
“‘ brynge thou not eche man into thyn hous.” 
The Vulgate is “‘ non omnem hominem inducas,” 
&c., which of course is not very dissimilar either. 
Again, in “Man of Lawe,” i. 273, 1. 12, 

neyghebour ... despyse” agrees exactly 





with the Wycliffite ‘‘dispisith neighbore.” 
Here we may note that in the Vulgate there is 


:| no word at all corresponding to ‘‘ neighbour,” 


and that the passage is altogether different 
(Prov. xiv. 20). Again, p. 282, lL 29, ‘‘ ende 
of oure joye” comes very near to “‘ last thinges 
of joye” (Prov. xiv. 13); and the reference in 
the same passage to Eccl. xi..8, ‘‘ have in the 
mynde,” comes decidedly nearer to Wycliffe’s 
‘“‘have mynde of” than to anything in the 
Latin. 

In “Wyf of Bathe,” Prol. i. 307, the 
last line, ‘‘Bet is to be weddid than to 
brynne,” might well be taken from ‘‘ Bettere 
for to be weddid than for to be brent” 
(1 Cor. vii. 9). At p. 308, the reference to 
1 Cor. vii. 6 has nothing distinctive; but, at 
p. 309, ll. 20, 21, the poet’s ‘‘ vessel ful of gold” 
talliés with ‘‘ vessels of gold;” and “* som ben 
of tre” is very near to ‘‘ but also of tree,” the 
word “tre” seeming rather special (2 Tim. ii. 
20). At pp. 308, 311, 317, 327 of the same Tale 
there are Scriptural references, but none offer 
anything to the point. In ‘“‘ Freres T.” i. 364, 
ll. 3, 4, may be compared with “ sitteth in 
aspies ... to sle the innocent” (Ps. ix. 9), 
and l. 7 with ‘‘temptid above that that 3e 
moun ” (1 Cor. x. 13). At p. 369, “‘Sompnour’s 
T.,’”’ 1. 14, ‘‘for letter sleth” is identical with 
‘for the lettre sleeth” (2 Cor. iii. 6); and at 
p. 372, 1. 15, ‘‘cloth and foode” correspond to 
“ foodis ” and ‘‘ clothid ” of the first edition of the 
English Bible. The second edition has“ hilid” 
= tegamur of the Vulgate; 1. 17 might becom- 
pared with ‘“‘bi forty daies and bi fourty 
nightes,” but Ilay no stress onthis. At p. 373, 
1, 25, “‘pover in spirit” is rather nearer to 
‘‘ pauperes spiritu ’ than to “pore in spirit ;” 
though “blessed be” is common to Wycliffe 
and Chaucer (Matt. v. 3). Again. p. 374, 1. 5, 
“workers of Goddes word,” &c., clearly corre- 
sponds to ‘‘factores verbi non auditores” 
(James i. 22); and so again, p. 375, 1. 25, 
‘¢ Withinne thin hous be thou no lyoun ” seems 
drawn from “sicut leo in domo tua” (Eccl. 
iv. 30); the English version having neither 
lion” nor “house” in it. Yet 1. 9 on the 
same page comes very near the English ‘‘ Work- 
man is worthi his hyre (Luke x. 7). The same 
seeming mixture appears at p. 379: in |. 8, 
‘“‘irous man” comes nearer to ‘homini 
iracundo” than to the “wrath” of Wycliffe or 
the ‘‘ wrathful” of Purvey ; while in the next 
line we have ‘‘ with no wood man” correspond- 
ing to “ with a wood man,” &c. (Prov. xxii. 24). 
The remaining five passages in the first volume 
run all very close in the three; Chaucer might 
have used either of the other two. These are, 
p- 382, 1. 26, ‘‘ Ye ben the salt of therthe” — 
**3e ben salt of the erthe” — ‘* Vos estis sal 
terrae’ (Matt. v,13). Clerk Oxenforde’s Prol., 
p. 386, 1. 6, * ovely thing hath tyme” = “‘ Alle 
thingis hau tyme ” = ‘‘ omnia tempus habent” 
(Eccl. iii. 1); p. 420, 1. 21, “he ne temptith 
no man” = ‘‘he temptith no man” = “ nemi- 
nem tentat”” (Jamesi.13). “ Marchaundes T.,” 
426, 1. 29, “‘ gret sacrament” — ‘‘ this sacrament 
is greet” — ‘‘sacramentum hoc magnum est” 
(Eph. y. 32); p. 455, ll. 19, 20, 

** Among a thousand men yit fond I oon, 

But of all wommen found I never noon” 
= ‘* A man of a thousand oon I fond, a wom- 
man of alle I fond not” = ‘‘virum de mille 
unum reperi mulierem ex omnibus non inveni.” 

Coming to vol. ii., in ‘‘ Secounde Nonnes T.,” 
p- 8, 1. 37, the poet’s “‘ whelpes ete some of the 
crommes,” &c., comes very near to “ whelpis 
eten of the crummys that fallen doun ;” 
the Vulgate has ‘‘catelli edunt de micis” 
(Matt. xv.). At p. 9, 1.3, we have ‘faith is 
deth withouten werkis” = “‘feith if it have 
not werkes is deed” (James ii. 17); p. 19, L. 3, 
is again doubtful, ‘‘ cast al away the werkes of 
derknes” = ‘‘ caste we awei the workis of derk- 
nefsis” = ‘‘abjiciamus opera tenebrarum.” 





Three lines lower down, the reference to 2 Tim. 
iv. 7 is nearer to the Vulgate than to Wycliffe. 
So, again, “Doctor of Phisik,” p. 65, l. 11, 
‘**compleyne ” points to plangam in the Vulgate. 
In ‘“* Pardoner’s T.,” p. 74, 1. 10, all three are 
near: ‘‘ luxury is in wyn” = ‘‘ with wyn in 
which luxurie is” = ‘‘ vino in quo est luxuria ” 
(Eph. v. 18). But at p. 74 we have some 
close parallels with the English Bible. ‘‘ Mete 
unto wombe and wombe unto mete Schal God 
destroyen bothe” = ‘‘ Mete to the wombe and 
the wombe to metis and God schol distrouye 
bothe;” the Latin is ‘‘esca ventri et venter 
escis Deus autem destruet.” Again, I would 
invite a comparison of ll. 26-29 with the fol- 
lowing :—“ For many walken . . . Yweping 
seie . . . the enemyes of Cristes cros whose 
ende is deth whos god is the wombe,” thirteen 
words in common in four lines. But, again, 
p- 76, ll. 9, 10, is perhaps as near to the Latin 
‘* quae in deliciis est vivens mortua est” as to 
Wyctiffe’s “sche that is lyvynge in delicis is 
deed” (1 Tim. v. 6). At p. 78, 1. 5, “ wyn 
gevyng” points to ‘‘ 3ive wine,” while “han 
justice ” points to ‘‘ judiciorum ” in the Vulgate 
(Prov. xxxi. 6). Again, p. 83, 1. 17, “* Agens 
an old man hoor upon his hede ye schold 
aryse” is like ‘‘ before the hoor heed aryse;”’ 
but it might come independently from “ coram 
cano capite consurge”’ (Lev. xix. 32), 

In “‘ Prioresses T.,” p. 107, 1. 3, “‘laude.... 
parformed” points to ‘‘ perfecisti laudem ;” 
while in the next few lines we have five words 
agreeing closely with the English ‘‘ mouth of 
children soukynge” and ‘‘heriyng” (Ps. viii. 
1, 2); but at p. 112, 1. 15, “‘ song al newe” is 
nearer to the Latin “ canticum noyum” than to 
anything in Wycliffe. 

In the ‘“‘Tale of Melibaeus” there are an 
immense number of Scriptural quotations. I 
have collated these down to p. 141, and, though 
there are occasional resemblances both ways, 
I came to the conclusion that the references were 
certainly not taken from Wycliffe, nor appar- 
ently from the Vulgate either, but simply from 
the original that Chaucer translated. T dia not 
go further with the collation, and I do not 
think it worth while to copy the notes I took. 

In the ‘“‘Monkes T.” id find the strongest 
indications of the use of the Wycliffite Bible. 
This tale does not appear to have been taken 
directly from any older work. At p. 188, 1. 11, 
the words ‘‘ to-rent the lyoun” are common to 
both ; and in 1. 24 ‘‘ asses cheeke ” is practically 
the same as “‘ cheke of an asse ;” and ‘* woung- 
toth”’ in l. 30 is again common (Judg. xiv. 6; 
xv. 16, 19). Still, the poet refers to *‘ Indicum ” 
at the bottom of the page; and at p. 189, 1. 9. 
Chaucer’s “ siser ” looks more like the “ ciceram ” 
of the Latin than the ‘‘sidur” of the English 
(Judg. xiii. 14). But at 1. 17 we have the 
form Dalida: the foot-note says that it does 
not appear whence Chaucer derived the word, as 
in the Vulgate the name is Dalila. But Dalida 
appears all through the English Bible (Judg. 
xvi. passim). So at p. 192 we have the form 
‘* Nabugodonosar,” which is Wycliffe’s, the 
Vulgate having Nabwchodonosor; and at p. 193, 
1. 9, we have five identical words common to 
Chaucer and Wycliffe in ‘‘ eet hay as an oxe” 
(Dan. iv. 1, 30). At p. 194, 1. 5, I would 
suggest that the unusual word “arriont” is 
a substantive formed from, or in some way 
connected with, the ‘‘ herieden” which occurs 
in the Bible (Dan. v. 4). Again, on the same 
page, we have techel, which is Wycliffe’s form ; 
while the Vulgate has thecel ; and in the last line 
but one “‘ heriest”” corresponds to ‘‘ heriedist ” 
in the English Bible. “ Medeis and Perseis,” 
p- 195, is also the same as in Wycliffe; and 
‘* Alisaundre,” p. 209, the Vulgate having 
“ Alexander.” On the whole, I think it clear 
that the English Bible was used in connexion 
with this Tale. 

The ‘‘ Persones Tale,” like the “Tale of 
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Melibaeus,” is written in prose, and apparently 
with a moral purpose ; it abounds in Scriptural 
references; but the time that I could give to 
this task was exhausted before I had done the 
half of it. At p. 263, in the reference to Job x. 
20, we have the words ‘“‘suffre,” ‘* biwayle,” 
“ derk lond,” “ schadow of death,” “ noon order,” 
all of which occur in the Wycliffite text. 

At p. 265, the reference to Deut. xxxii. 24, 
&c., comes very near the English Bible; the 
words ‘‘thay schul be wasted,” ‘‘ hunger,” 
‘* briddes,” ‘‘devoure,” “bitter galle of the 
dragon,” “‘yenym,” are common to both; 
but the reference to Isaiah on the same page 
comes nearer to the Vulgate: at p. 266, 
l. 16, “gruntyng of teeth” are the words 
of the English; the Latin being “stridor 
dentium”’ (Matt. xxv. 30). At p. 267, 1. 7, 
we have eleven consecutive identical words, 
‘*thei schulen desire to die and deth schal 
fle fro hem.” I give thespelling of the Wycliffe 
text. On the other hand, the reference to 
Ezekiel at p. 268 in the interrogative form used 
(l. 32) and in other particulars approximates 
more to the Vulgate. Again, at the bottom 
of p. 272, ‘‘thou schalt clepe his name Jesus” 
and other words are the same as Wycliffe’s, 
while the reference to Acts iv. 2 at the top of 
p- 273 does not seem to be taken from him; 
nor is the reference to Ps, xxvi. 10 at the 
bottom of p. 274. 8o the reference to Rom. 
v. 12 early in p. 276 comes nearer to the 
Vulgate ; while lower down we have “ fige-leves 
breches” and some thirty other words which 
are the words of Wycliffe. The last extract 
that I shall give is from p. 278, and it appears 
to me a very striking one; in the twelfth line 
we have twelve consecutive words which are 
also to be found in Wycliffe’s Bible: ‘‘ the 
fleifsh coveitith agayn the spirit, and the 
spirit —rs the fleisch”” (Gal. v. 17). It seems 
to me hardly possible that such an amount of 


verbal coincidence could be accidental. Whether | — 


passages found their way into the ‘‘ Persones 
Tale” directly or indirectly from the Wycliffite 
Bible is another question. On the whole, I 
think we ought to conclude, either that our poet 
at times made use of the English Bible, or that 
he made use of treatises in which it was quoted. 
In either case, Wycliffe’s work would be shown 
to have made its way into the general literature 
of the period. f° H, Ramsay. 








THE ‘‘TYPIKE DIATHEKE ” OF NEOPHYTUS. 
Larnaca, Oyprus: Nov. 27, 1882. 

We are very grateful here for Mr. Warren’s 
edition of the Typike Diatheke of the monk 
Neophytus, which appeared lately in Archae- 
ologia (vol. xlvii.) ; but it may be worth notin 
that it had been already printed, together wit 
his sermons (probably those mentioned in Mr. 
Warren’s Preface), at Venice, by N. Glykys, in 
1779. The volume can be known to few besides 
M. Sathas, who gives the title thus (Mecamx) 
BiBAwobhxn, p. 123, Venice, 1873) : 
“*Tumikh cbv eg didratis kat Adyor eis Thy ‘Ekahuepov 
tov dciov marpds huay Neopirov tod ’EyAciotou, mpds 
Tous év TH adi mova EyxAclotpa marépas TH Kata Thy 
vijoov Kimpov, cmovdy piv Kal damdvy tod dowtdrov 
iepomovdxov at olxovduov Hin THs ab’tTis pmovas 
*Iwavvikiov, emimedrelg 5¢ Kal SiopPdae Tod mavocwAo- 
ywrdrov Kumpiavod apximardplrov tis a&ywrdrns 
apxiemicxonis Kixpov tod é« modrrelas KotAaviov, viv 
Td mp@rov timas éxdobeioa. ‘Everinow, 1779, mapa 
N. TAuke?. 5, owed, 115.” 
In the monastery founded by Neophytus, the 
éyxAciorpa, a picturesque spot near the village 
of Tsada, about six miles from Nea-Paphos, is 
still shown the rock-cut tomb of the hermit. 
The &xAciorpa is independent of the bishop of 
the diocese (Paphos) in which it is situated, a 
privilege it is believed to have enjoyed since 
its foundation in the reign of the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus, circ, 1185, Such a “ peculiar” 








is called here a cravporfyiov. Is anything known 
of the antiquity of the word in this sense? 
In the Euchologion it means simply the erection 
of a cross sent by the oecumenical patriarch 
behind the spot chosen for the altar of a church 
about to be built. O. DELAVAL CoBHAM. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec. 18,4 p.m, Asiatic: ** Buddhism in Ceylon,” 
by Mr. Arthur Lillie. 

5p.m. London Institution : ‘* Shakspere and Lytton,” 
by Mr. William Creswick. , 

7 p.m. Actuaries: “Extra Risks, considered in 
Relation to a Hypothetical Table of Mortality based on Hm 
Table,” by Mr. G, H. Ryan. ‘ 

7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘Kant’s ‘Oritic of Pure 
Rea‘on,’” by Mr. J. Fenton. 

8 p.m, Royal Academy: ‘‘Gum, Glycerine, Honey, 
and Albumen,” by Prof, A. H. Church. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ Dynamo- 
Electric Machinery,” III., by Prof. 8. P. Thompson. 

Tuxrspay, Dec, 19, 7.45 p.m. Statistical. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Annual General Meeting. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘The Whales of the Genus 
Hyperoodon,” by Prof. Flower; **The Characters and 
Habits of the Bottle-n-scd Whales,” by Mr. D. Gray; 
“ The Olassification of the Comatulae,” by Mr. P. Herbert 
Carpenter 

Wepvespay, Dec. 20,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Utilisa- 
tion of Waste—a Quarter-of-a-Century’s Progress,” by 
Mr. P. L. Simmonds. 

8p.m. Geological: “Generic Characters in the Order 
Sauropterygia,’” by Prof. Owen; ‘‘The Origin of Valley: 
Lakes, with Especial Reference to the Lakes of the 
Northern Alps.’’ by the Rev. A. Irving. 

Tuurspay, Dec. 21, 7 p.m. London Institution: ‘ Some 
Dominant Forms of Avimal Life,’”’ by Prof, F. Miall. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘Siccatives,” by Prof. 
A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Linnean: * Floral Development and Mode of 
Fertilisation of Asclepias cornuta,” by Mr. T, H. Corry}; 
“The Marine Fauna of the Eust Coast of Scotland,” by 
Dr. F. Day; “Flora of Madagascar.” II., by Mr, J. G, 
Baker ; *‘ Ligula Mansoni,a New Human Oestode,”’ by 
Prof. Gobbold. 

8 p.m, Ohemical: ‘*The Condensation Products of 
Oenanthol,” II,, by Dr. W. H. Perkin; “‘ The Behaviour 
of the Nitrogen of Coal during Destructive Distillation, 
with Observations on the Estimation of Nitrogen in Coal,’ 
by Mr. W. Foster; “The Absorption of Weak Re-agents 
by Ootton, Silk, and Wool,” by Dr. E. J. Mille and Mr. 
Jokichi Takamine; ‘ Nitro-benzyl Cyanide, and Some 
Derivatives with Diazo-bodies,” by Dr. W.H. Perkin, — 








SCIENCE. 
Homeric Grammar. By D. B. Monro. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. ) 


Ir is a great task, and one worthy of a 
mature and thoughtful scholar, to undertake 
the preparation of a Homeric Grammar. As 
far as vorstudien are concerned, no one could 
have a better title than the Vice-Provost (I 
hope, while I write, the Provost) of Oriel. 
For years he has devoted himself to this 
branch of Greek philology; and the mass of 
knowledge gathered and set forth in his new 
volume reminds one of the householder in the 
Bible, who brought out of his treasure things 
new and old. For any future commentator 
on the Iliad and Odyssey, this collection of 
careful observations from many German mono- 
graphs will be invaluable. To the general 
reader, such a book must seem dry and unin- 
viting ; as a book of reference, it ig full of in- 
terest and suggestion to every kind of scholar. 
But, as neither the author nor the intelligent 
reader will be satisfied with this general 
tribute of praise, I will proceed to prove its 
sincerity by discussing some particular points 
in which Mr. Monro seems not to have per- 
fectly satisfied our lawful expectations. 

At the very outset, the student who takes 
a real interest in Homeric controversies will 
miss, with some astonishment, a general In- 
troduction giving the author’s opinion on 
the age of the several poems, or their con- 
stituent parts, and on the general character 
of their composition. It was impossible to 
evade some decision on this point, as will be 
found by going through the book, where there 
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are endless hints on the Homeric problem 
gathered from various sources; but nowhere 
are they put in review, and a definite opinion 
expressed about them. This reticence or 
hesitation on the general question gives the 
whole book a curiously ambiguous and neutral 
flavour. 

It is evidently the author’s wish to show 
that the great body of Homeric speech 
is uniform, homogeneous, and very ancient, 
and that the evidences of later composition 
and of actual mistakes in epic language are 
few and unimportant. Yet the facts he 
gathers from his German authorities prove 
conclusively (1) that the grammatical 
differences between Iliad and Odyssey 
make a single authorship impossible; (2) 
that in the Iliad—(a) Books ix., x., xxiii, 
and xxiv. have many peculiarities agreeing 
with the Odyssey, and not with the Iliad. Of 
these, book x., always suspected, shows the 
strongest marks of later composition. (() 
The catalogue in book ii. (p. 281) and the 
theomachy in xxi. are also doubtful; the 
second Mr. Monro declares to be so (p. 137), 
without giving reasons. As regards the 
Odyssey, he tells us very little about the 
variations among the books, though there are 
wonderful forms in book xxiv. which should 
have been specially noted. But the Germans 
have apparently not yet subjected the Odyssey 
to searching verbal criticism, and so its 
homogeneousness is still assumed, even in 
this newest and most elaborate work. 

So, then, Mr. Monro’s facts show that the 
language of “ Homer ” is really composite; the 
problem is, How composite? The same con- 
clusion is forced upon us by his constant asser- 
tion that forms are archaic, and due to a con- 
ventional preservation of phrases from an older 
condition of language. Nay, he even admits 
pseudo-archaic or falsely invented epic forms ; 
and many of the forms which he does not so 
classify, but calls examples of analogy (§§ 15, 
67, 85, 158, 372), are evidently of the same 
kind. Whocreated them by analogy? No 
doubt the German authors from whom the 
facts are cited meant by both archaism and 
pseudo-archaism the existence of older or of 
invented forms in a comparatively late and 
literary age—say the seventh century B.c. 
But Mr. Monro seems to contend that the 
bulk of Homer came from a time when 
Aeolisms and Ionisms had not yet been 
clearly distinguished, and what was an 
archaism then must go back to prehistoric 
times. Is this a reasonable view? and would 
it be accepted by his authorities ? 

The case for an Aeolic Iliad earlier than, and 
transformed into, the Ionic Iliad which we 
haye, has been strongly put by Fick, and is 
mentioned at the close of Mr. Monro’s book. 
Surely so mature a student should have been 
able at once to accept or reject the theory. 
Mr. Monro’s brief mention implies neither 
course. But all through the book his dread 
of admitting Aeolisms in Homer, and his 
desire to prove them mere primétivisms, show 
clearly which way his inclinations draw him. 

The evidence for the antiquity of our 
present text he has drawn from comparisons 
of Homeric with Attic Greek. Even if the 
contrast were proved to be great, it might be 
explained by arguing that Attic was not 
a direct descendant of Homeric Greek, and 
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therefore not the dialect to be chosen for such 
a comparison. Why has Mr. Monro not chosen 
the later Ionic of Herodotus, and shown us 
what the contrasts are there ? The almost total 
omission of this comparison seems one of the 
capital defects of the book, and has made the 
contrast of the Homeric dialect with the 
literary Greek of the fifth century B.c. appear 
far greater than it really is. There are 
many statements made on this matter which 
the Greek of Herodotus would certainly 
have made Mr. Monro qualify had he kept 
it constantly before him. Thus he speaks 
(p. 124) of tmesis as if it were peculiar to 
Homer. It occurs constantly in Herodotus ; 
it also occurs in Pindar; and, for that matter, 
it is not unknown in Attic—cf. Thucydides, 
Siy xaxos wrovetv (iii. 18), dvr eb zrovety (Plat. 
Gorg., 520), civ eb racxew (Demosth. viii. 
65). These cases show that the mental feeling 
of the Attic Greeks: was not estranged from 
tmesis. Mr. Monro in other places forces his 
fayourite hypothesis beyond the facts. He 
says that the use of 5.4 with accus. to denote 
space through which motion takes place is 
distinctively Homeric (p. 145); and, what is 
more, he does this though the idiom is fre- 
quent in the Odyssey, and in x. and xxiv. (the 
Jatest books) of the Iliad. Thus, then, the 
Greek of the latest parts of the poems is, in 
his mind, severed in time from the classical 
Greek we know. But how does it differ from 
Hesiod’s 8a ordpar’ docay icioar, and Sopho- 
cles’ vopor, d¢ aifepa rexywhérres (O. T. 867)? 
In fact, one of his examples is Il. xiv. 91; 
pd0ov—did ordua wd wav Byorro. 

Again, he tells us (p. 259) that “‘the form pndeis 
is entirely post-Homeric.” One rubs one’s 
eyes, and looks up one’s lexicon. Here we find 
a single case, Il. xviii. 500, pydev eAeoOar; but 
also Hes. O. 393, pndtv dvicoys ; and in Pin- 
dar, pydév dyav. His opponents would not 
allow that a Hesiodic phrase was really post- 
Homeric. We may add one more instance. In 
his very interesting article on the uses of dy 
and xev, he says that the Attic dropped two 
constructions common in Homer: ds (or «i) 
€AGy and bs dy (67° dy, éav) EXOot. No doubt he 
is, broadly speaking, right. But still we have 
Thucyd. iii. 59, @ rwi we? dy dvagiw Evpréco, 
and other passages cited in the grammars, 
showing that the law is too positively 
expressed. 

Together with these doubtful statements of 
fact, we have numerous cases in which a use 
found in Attic is called a survival, an 
archaism, a recollection of Homer ; and in one 
place we are even told that the frequent 
occurrence of an idiom proves it to be archaic 
(p. 109). Surely, when the author is arguing 
against people who do not admit the great 
antiquity he asserts, this is a flagrant case of 
petitio principit. If all the cases of unlike- 
ness between Homer and Attic Greek are 
made as strong as possible, and all the 
cases of likeness are explained as conscious 
reminiscences, no wonder Mr. Monro’s argu- 
ment appears very conclusive. Thus (p. 132), 
“the occasional use of the dat. with epi in 
Attic is probably due to familiarity with 
Homer.” Again (p. 178), he strains the con- 
trast of the Homeric and Attic article, and 
explains the use with cardinal numerals as 
“a survival of the Homeric use of the article ” 
(p. 185). “It is a further question,” he adds, 


“which cannot be discussed here, whether any 
uses found in our texts of Il. and Od. are 
post-Homeric, and evidence of a later origin 
of the books or passages where they occur.” 
But it ought to have been discussed here. So 
ought also the ‘‘ new departure” (p. 87) in 
forming nouns with a verbal stem prefixed, 
of which he gives us no instances, but of 
which dvaBycivews is a case which looks far 
from antique. 

These criticisms may perhaps suggest, as a 
reply, that a Homeric Grammar is not a book 
of theory, but a practical book, and that the 
author was not bound to turn aside to argue 
such questions. What I contend is that he 
does argue the Homeric question all through, 
by hint and inference, but does not commit 
himself to a definite declaration. One feels 
no certainty, moreover, that the authors he 
cites for his special facts would have agreed 
with his conservatism as regards the text. 

But the prominence of theory in the book 
does not lie there. When we come to the 
explanations of Homeric forms, we find that 
the book before us is anything but a mere 
practical statement of Homeric forms; it is 
brimful of the most obscure and doubtful 
theorjes drawn from the secrets of compara- 
tive linguistic. Out-of-the-way Sanskrit, and 
even Vedic, forms, which professed Sanskrit 
scholars cannot explain with certainty, are 
quoted to elucidate old Greek forms—obscurum 
per obscurius with a vengeance. Mr. Monro 
speaks with somewhat slighting tone of the 
newer school (Fick, Bezzenberger, &c.), whom 
he will not call a school, though they are a 
very distinct and powerful school. But he 
does not hesitate constantly to admit their 
purely hypothetical speculations into his 
Grammar. Here, then, where theory is out of 
place, we have difficult problems, suited to 
learned articles in German Zeitschriften, 
appended to paradigms and descriptions of 
forms. If these speculations had been 
relegated to an appendix, and he had 
given us a tabular view of the grammatical 
results as to the lateness of various books and 
passages, and a careful comparison with the 
actual Ionic of Herodotus, Homeric studies 
would indeed have received a notable impulse. 

But these aspirations by no means abolish 
the gratitude we feel to Mr. Monro for 
his most laborious treatise. There is an 
orderly method and a deliberate thorough- 
ness in his work which makes us seldom 
wish for more on any particular word or 
form. Perhaps the absence of articles on 
otos and ddaros are the only serious cases to 
the contrary, in addition to what has already 
been mentioned. His arrangement of details 
is logical and clear. The book will no doubt 
tend to the credit of classical scholarship in 
England. J. P. Manarry. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


WE take the following from the Times :—* Mr. 
Joseph Thomson left England on Wednesday 
for Zanzibar on his new expedition into Central 
Africa at the expense of the Royal Geographical 
Society. The whole sum granted by the society 
is £2,600. It is expected that Government 


will supply the necessary arms to equip a part 
of the caravan. Mr. Thomson purposes spend- 
ing a week in Cairo on his way out, and will 





reach Zanzibar in about six weeks. Instead of, 


as he originally intended, waiting at Zanzibar 
for four months till after the rainy season, he 
will set out as soon as practicable after his 
arrival. As ho must make a journey by sea 
along the coast for some distance, it will prob- 
ably be six weeks after he reaches Zanzibar 
before he is able to start—that is, about the 
middle of March. The immediate goal of the 
expedition is the east coast of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, which Mr. Thomson will endeayour 
to lay down with approximate accuracy. He 
will also endeavour to gather additional in- 
formation concerning the snowy Mount Kenia, 
though it is not necessarily in the programme 
that he will attempt to reach the summit. As 
far as his means permit, he will penetrate into 
the Masai country, practically unexplored, and 
beset with not a few dangers. No naturalist 
has yet been appointed to accompany Mr. 
Thomson; and, in the absence of such a 
specialist, the traveller himself will collect what 
natural-history specimens he can. For this, as 
for scientific observation all round, he is better 
queued than ever. Since his return from the 

anganyika expedition, he has been diligently 
adding to his qualifications for scientific ex- 
ploration. Mr. Thomson does not expect to 
come to light again much under two years after 
he leaves the coast. His experience, caution, 
and tact are likely to keep him clear of diffi- 
culties with the natives.” 





== 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Ir will be remembered that the first number 
of an Arabic manual for the use of travellers 
was submitted by Prof. Otsar Nahmias to the 
members of the Fifth Orientalist Congress 
Berlin) in 1881. Encouraged by the approba- 
ion with which this specimen number was 
received, Prof. Nahmias has gone on with 
his task, and is now himself publishing the 
work at Certaldo, Tuscany. It will be com- 
pleted in forty parts, of which seven are already 
issued, and will be delivered post-free to sub- 
scribers at the moderate cost of twenty francs, 
of which one-half is payable at the time of 
subscription. Prof. César Nahmias was secre- 
tary of the Arabic section of the Fourth 
Orientalist Congress, held at Florence. 

M. BeEnorst, Professor of Latin Poetry in 
the Faculté des Lettres de Paris, the editor of a 
critical edition of Catullus, which we hope to 
notice shortly, has recently read a series of 
papers before the Académie des Inscriptions 
upon interpolations in the text of Horace. 


M. Gerrroy has resigned the post of direc- 
teur de l’Kcole francaise de Rome. His successor 
will be selected by the Government from two 
candidates nominated by the Académie des 
Inscriptions. These are M. Le Blant and M. 
Homolle. 


M. H. Garpoz contributes to the Revue 
critique for December 4 a supplement to two 
previous papers on ‘‘Oreole Bibliography.” 
He includes Anglo-Indian slang, Babu-English, 
and Pidgin-English. As to this last, he con- 
fesses ‘‘ nous ignorons 4 quelle yaridté anglaise 
se rapporte.” It is, we believe, merely a very 
broken form of mixed English and slang, 
invented by the Chinese who had dealings 
with English merchants, and now adopted by 
these English merchants themselves in their 
dealings with the Chinese. 

TEevuBNER, of Leipzig, announces for next 
year the first volume of a History of the Roman 
Constitution, by Dr. E. Herzog, treating of the 
regal period and the Republic. 

Tue last quarterly number of the Revue de 
Linguistique is occupied with the conclusion of 
two important studies—one, by J. A. Gatteyrias, 
on ‘* The Languages of the Georgian Family ;”’ 








| the other, ‘Grammatical Notes on the Lan- 
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guage of the Lifu (Loyalty Isles),” by a 
missionary there. Both are excellent, but 
they present a singular contrast. M. Gat- 
teyrias writes with an eye to the most re- 
cent discussions on the theory of language, 
and upholds in the strongest manner that 
language forms no exception to the general 
development of man from animal. The mis- 
sionary analyses his materials as carefully, with 
absence of speculation, but with practical atten- 
tion to facts, and gives as exercises in Lifu 
passages taken exclusively from the service- 
books of the Church—possibly the only material 
yet printed. : 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrety or Brsticat ARcHAEOLOGY. —(T'uesday, 
Dec. 5.) 

Dr. Samuet Biron, President, in the Chair.—A 
paper was read on ‘‘ The Houses and Householders 
of Palestine in the Time of Christ” by the Rev. 
W. H. Sewell.—A communication was also recelved 
from Prof, Sayce on ‘‘ The Kappadokian Cuneiform 
Inscription now at Kaisarieh.” From a careful 
squeeze made last snmmer by Mr. W. M. Ramsay, 
Prof. Sayce has been able to satisfy himself that 
thie inscription, hitherto uncertain, is in cunelform 
characters of the Assyrian syllabary, though of a 
very barbarous type. The stone bears under the 
inscription a sculpture representing a king with 
captives brought before him. The captives wear 
the Phrygian dress; but the costume of the king 
and his attendants is distinctly Hittite, being that 
made famillar to us by the sculptures of Boghaz 
Keui and Eyuk, of Ibreez and Karabel, to which 
we must now add (thanks to Dr. Gwyther’s photo- 
graphs) of Carchemish also. In the inscription, 

rof. Sayce thought that he could decipher ‘‘ Tar ” 
as the name of a god, thus corroborating his own 
previous conjecture based upon the Hittite name 
**Tar-kus.” The form of the characters shows that 
they were borrowed from Nineveh before the over- 
throw of the Assyrian empire; while the division 
of the lines—found also in the Kappadokian con- 
tract tablets—is characteristic of Hittite inscrip- 
tions and foreign to Assyrian ones, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL InstITUTE,—(Thursday, Dec. 7.) 
Tue Rev. J, Futter RusskEtt, V.-P., in the Chair, 
—Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie read a paper on 
“* Egyptian Bricks,” and exhibited a diagram of a 
series of forty examples from the Eighth Dynasty 
down to Arab times. Their continuous decrease in 
size in successive periods, and their uniformity in 
different parts of Egypt at each epoch, prove their 
value in historical questions.—Mr. E. Peacock sent 
a paper on *‘The Unrestored Church of Cadney, 
Lincolnshire.”—Precentor Venables communicated 
an exhaustive paper on ‘‘The Vicars’ Court at 
Lincoln,” founded by Bishop Oliver Sutton, 1280- 
1300, illustrated with plans and photographs. The 
writer showed that, notwithstanding modern altera- 
tions, the court forms a very curious and instructive 
architectural study, the house on the south side 
being one of the most perfect examples of an 
Edwardian house to be found in Kngland.—Mr. 
F. C, J. Spurrell exhibited a collection of various 
palacolithic implements and hdches of different 
types from Northfieet and Crayford, both imper- 
fect and finished, together with the flint tools or 
knappers by which they were shaped. Of the 
hammers, some were pointed at one end and some 
flat-headed, being ‘‘ used” at the edges of the face, 
He showed the mode of using the peculiar hammers 
found with flakes at Crayford, and demonstrated 
by many specimens that the fine chipping frequently 
found at the butt-ends of the flakes was not the re- 
sult of use, but a necessity of the manufacture. A 
number of flakes, mostly flat and thin, and hollow 
on one side, varying in weight from an ounce to 
eight pounds, were described as having been used 
somewhat after the manner of a bricklayer’s 
trowel. They had the appearance of so-called 
hollow scrapers, but presented marks of percussion, 
and were not polished with use as in scrapers 
proper. The action of the hammers and knappers 
was analysed and imitated synthetically with suc- 
cess ; and they appeared, taken altogether, to be 
capable of doing all the work required to make the 












perfect tools with which they were found. All the 
specimens had been found by Mr. Spurrell in river 
reaches, where they had been made and used, in 
association with remains of elephant, rhinoceros, 
&c., the carving of whose carcasses was the prob- 
able cause of tne spots being selected for the flint 
manufacture. For comparison, neolithic knappers 
were shown, and gun-flints with knapping hammers 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century found on 
the mediaeval camping-ground of Dartford Heath. 
—The Rev. W. S. valverley sent a paper on 
*¢ Gosforth Cross,” and exhibited full-size drawings 
of this very remarkable monument. From his long 
study of Scandinavian mythology, Mr. Calverley 
has been enabled to interpret the subjects on the 
four sides of this cross, of which the main episodes 
have never been brought forward before ; and it is 
satisfactory to know that Mr. Calverley’s reading 
meets with the approval of Prof. Stephens, of 
Copenhagen—viz., that the Christian parallel of 
the ‘‘ world-stories” is as follows: On the west 
side the devil is overcome and bound; on the 
south side the world is overcome ; on the east side 
the flesh is overcome ; and on the north side Christ 
rides triumphant. The cross is a monolith fourteen 
feet six inches high.—Capt. E. Hoare exhibited 
statuettes of Anubis, and of Isis nursing Horus, — 
The Rev. J. H. Ash laid before the meeting a brass 
sacring bell said to be sixteenth-century work.— 
Mr. W. T. Watkin sent a photograph of a Roman 
altar found in July at Longwood, near Hudders- 
field, and inscribed as follows :— 

DEO S(ANCTO) BRIGANT(VM) ET 

N(VMINI) AVG(VSTI) T(ITVS) AVR(ELIVS) 

QVINTVS D(ECKETO) D(ECVKIONVM) 

P(OSVIT) ET S(VSCEPTVM) S(OLVIT). 


This reveals for the first time the existence of a 
male deity supposed to preside over the tribe, 








FINE ART. 


NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, being an EXHI- 
BITION of Mr. SUTTON PALMER’S SKETCHES and DRAWINGS made 
this past Summer.—MESSRS, DOWDESWELL, 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two doors from the Grosvenor Gallery). 


In MARCH NEXT Messrs. DOWDESWELL will exhibit Mr. BIRKET 
FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CITIES of ENGLAND and 
WALES, which it is proposed shall be eng d.—Particulars on appli- 
cation. 








GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed. Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents,— 
GkO. REES, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge, 








The Renaissance of Art in Italy: an Illus- 
trated Sketch. By Leader Scott. (Sampson 
Low.) 


Tue Renaissance is a subject of perennial 
interest. That marvellous blooming-time of 
life, thought, and art that took place at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century still re- 
mains ap enigma, however much we may 
have studied the influences that brought it 
about and the causes that contributed to its 
decay. At the present day especially, when 
the discoveries of modern science have led, as 
it were, to a new departure in thought, it is 
instructive to turn back to the period 
of the Renaissance and learn how much 
of our boasted culture we really owe to 
its surprising efflorescence. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be deemed “superfluous and 
presumptuous” that any intelligent and 
careful student of that time has to tell 
us about it; and “Leader Scott” is em- 
phatically such a student. Although she 
modestly calls her work an “illustrated 
sketch,” it is, in truth, a remarkably clear 
and comprehensive history of Italian art, from 
its rise under Niccola Pisano and Giotto to 
its culmination under Michelangelo, Raphael, 
and Titian. Besides the three fine arts, the 
decorative and industrial arts are also con- 
sidered, several chapters being devoted to 
metal-work, engraving, pottery, gem-cutting, 





needlework, tapestry, furniture, &c.; even 
cookery is not excluded. These chapters, 
indeed, are among the most instructive in 
the book, for they exhibit, even more than 
those on the fine arts, the love for the beauti- 
ful and the general taste for luxury that were 
developed at this period. ‘* Leader Scott” 
divides her subject—as most writers find it 
convenient to do—into four distinct eras, com- 
prising the Rise, Development, Culmination, 
and Decline; and before each era she gives # 
tabular list of all the great authors, archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters who belong to 
it. This is extremely useful; and, although 
I cannot quite agree with the places that 
some of the artists occupy in these lists, they 
nevertheless help considerably in the general 
comprehension of the subject, 

From what has been said hitherto, it might 
be thought that this beautiful book was one 
for study rather than ‘for pleasure; but in 
reality it is written in such an easy style, and 
is enriched by so large a number of excellent 
engravings, that the reader learns without 
any effort, and finds himself entranced with 
what, in the usual handbooks, is a weariness. 
Popular works such as this satisfy a great 
need, for all men are willing to learn some- 
thing new to them, if only they can do so 
without trouble. Art, especially, is a subject 
about which everybody is keen to know at the 
present day ; and it may safely be predicted 
that The Renaissance of Art in Italy will be 
among the most desired of the art-books of 
the season. Its illustrations, as before said, 
are admirable, particularly those that give an 
idea of the interior of buildings, such as the 
Campo Santo and the Sistine Chapel. The 
way in which some work is reproduced of 
almost every important master reflects much 
praise on the art-editor, Mr. Cundall, who is 
stated to be responsible for the illustrations. 

Mary M. Heaton. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
II, 


THE range of Lawson’s art was wide, as we 
have said, so wide that in his life—short, indeed, 
but yet comprising many years of work—he 
showed no signs of repeating himself. Some 
classes of phenomena, such as mist and wild 
skies, he studied more than others; but he 
never painted the same thing twice. Even his 
slighter efforts, little more than memoranda, 
like his ‘‘ Fog on the Chelsea Embankment” 
(182), are distinct in feeling. Others, like the 
strange and beautiful caprice called ‘‘ The Swan 
and the Iris” (178), are unique, showing a vein, 
and perhaps a rich vein, discovered but un- 
worked. His storms, his moonlights, his sun- 
rises and sunsets, are all separate efforts to 
record separate impressions. But under all 
this variety the individuality of the artist is 
seen. It cannot be fully treated here; but we 
may mention, as one prominent characteristic, 
that it was Nature as a conflict of laws— 
producing scenes of terror, beauty, and 
melancholy by sublime accident—not Nature 
as the designer of _— which he 
sought to interpret. He painted no scenes 
of ideal beauty, his trees never arrive at 
unhindered maturity, his skies never assemble 
in orderly flocks. Even in his fine ‘‘ Minister's 
Garden” (152), it is the wild tendency of the 
nasturtium to stray which he insists upon, the 
confusion which immediately results from the 
absence of human control, rather than the 
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tendency to orderly development which is in- 
herent in all living things. 

The desire for order is, however, so active 
in the human mind, and forms so great a 
part of the pleasure that we take in works 
of art, that even a wild landscape fails to 
give the satisfaction we expect from it unless 
this instinct is gratified by its design. 
The picture of the ‘‘ Hop Gardens” (167), the 
most orderly of his landscapes, only attains 
unity by the equal distribution of light. The 
sun reconciles us to the want of form, and 
melts, as it were, the scattered numbers of 
what, for want of another word, we must call the 
composition. The artful arrangement of lines, 
the nice balance of forms, the cunning accents 
of colour, which will make a charming picture 
out of commonplace materials, were qualities 
not pre-eminent in Lawson’s work. Their 
absence is least missed in those pictures of his 
in which the sky is most predominant. In 
some of these, asin ‘‘ The Wet Moon” (135), the 
moon itself is the focus of the composition, 
a centre of radiation which makes interesting 
the farthest corners of the illuminated sky; 
in others, as in ‘‘ The Morning after the Storm ” 
(159), the sentiment is of wreck and confusion, 
and disorderliness becomes a virtue. In such 
works as these Lawson’s genius showed, perhaps, 
its fullest development. He could paint clouds 
reflecting v4! the light of the sun; he 
could paint, even better, clouds and mists with 
the i behind them, and penetrating even 
their darkest films. Except a few artists like 
Rousseau and Diaz, of whom he often reminds 
us, there are no moderns who could do these 
things so well; and this is something to have 
accomplished in his short life. 

When, however, we come to nearer and more 
definite objects, his measure of success does not 
seem so great. It would not have been con- 
sonant with the general effect at which he 
aimed that he should have painted foliage with 
minuteness. When he endeavoured to give the 
impression of the clear air of the Riviera, he 
could define his trees clearly enough, as we see 
in “On the Road to Monaco” (144) ; but when 
he wanted to produce the effect of mass in sun- 
light, as in his ‘‘ Wharfedale” (143), or in 
shade, as in ‘‘In the Valleys” (172), he, of 
necessity, generalised, and his generalisations 
of foliage are often to us disagreeable and 
untrue. The masses in the foreground of the 
former picture are more like seaweed than 
foliage, and all the lightness and grace of the 
tassels of the birch are missed in the latter. 
There was also often a want of consistency 
between the finish of his trunks and the sketchi- 
ness of the leaves they bore. In colour and 
tone many of his pictures seem yery defective ; 
but in this and in other respects there was not 
only hope, but promise, of improvement. In 
his latest landscapes, as in ‘‘ Blackdown ” (136), 
the earth is brought up to the pitch of the sky, and 
the colour is throughout richer and more har- 
monious ; and some of his pictures which were 
mainly concerned with trees, such as “ The Pool” 
(145) and ‘* Marsh Lands” (183), show a strong 
perception of those beautiful arrangements of 
curves. He was, perhaps, approaching maturity 
at his death—such a splendid work as ‘‘ Barden 
Moors” (164) it would have been difficult for 
him to excel; but he was still learning, and his 
capacity for new sensations showed no signs of 
exhaustion. A sensibility so various, and a 
view of art so comprehensive, as his could not 
Tipen early; and if we have dwelt more upon 
the strong points of his work than on its obvious 
shortcomings, it is because we feel that the 
former were positive qualities, and the latter 
signs of difficulties which he was gradually 
conquering. 

..We should be sorry even to judge the exhi- 
bition of the works of Mr. Alma Tadema as the 
fall and complete expression of his genius. 











We know all he has done, but it would be rash 
to say that we know all that he can do. It is 
not, indeed, often that a painter shows any great 
development after he has passed the age of five- 
and-forty; but there is a gulf between his 
earliest and latest work as shown here, and, as 
a rule, the later the picture the better it is. 
Luckily, Mr. Tadema’s pictures are all, or 
nearly all, dated (it is a pity that Mr. Lawson’s 
were not) ; and though we have not gone through 
the exceedingly laborious task of comparing 
these numerous works of his one by one, and 
date by date, we have arrived at a general 
conviction that there has been distinct pro- 
gress throughout his career, from the portrait 
of himself at the age of sixteen, to the 
‘** Cleopatra,” which has never been extibited. 
(This we have seen in an unfinished state; 
but it is not yet, or was not a few days 
ago, placed in the frame that yawned for 
it on the wall of the Grosvenor Gallery.) 
Certainly his work has improved greatly in 
grace and perception of human beauty, and even, 
we think, in colour, during the last ten years. 
During that period he has also been gradually 
letting more and more direct sunlight into his 
pictures, and has shown more playfulness and 
feeling. And there is no reason why this 
development should stop—for this reason, that, 
though he generally paints scenes of ancient days 
he approaches his subjects from the side of 
personal experience in life—quite an opposite 
point of view from Géréme and other painters 
who have essayed the same style of art. They 
approach it from the historical side, some, like 
Boulanger, from the remains of classic art, taking 
inspiration mainly from the wall-paintings of 
Pompeii. Mr. Tadema, however, student and 
accomplished painter though he be of the marble, 
the mosaics, the bronzes, the architecture, the 
draperies—in a word, the mise en scéne and the 
properties of his stage—approaches the paint- 
ing of his characters from the side of genre, and 
modern genre. It is a natural development, as 
we have said elsewhere, of his national art ; and 
it will be seen from ‘‘A Bargain” (1860), 
painted when the artist was four-and-twenty, 
that his early desire was to follow in the foot- 
steps of de Hooch. It will also be seen by such 
pictures as ‘“‘The Education of the Grand- 
children” (8) (1861) that the union of the 
historic and the domestic was a thought of 
his youth. This picture, academic and stiff 
in some of its figures, shows originality and 
vigour, and is more interesting as an “ early 
work” than “Gonthram Bose” (21), painted 
the year after. The latter is important mainly 
for showing his early love for filling up every 
corner of his canvas. This tendency, and the 
practice of painting pictures with little or no 
sky, were fostered by his studies under Baron 
Leys. It is only gradually that he acquired 
his present mastery of filling without crowding, 
and learnt to desert dimly lit interiors. A 
picture interesting as an instance of one danger 
of approaching history from the genre side— 
viz., too great familiarity in treatment—is the 
‘* Agrippina with the Ashes of Germanicus”’ 
(17) (1866). He was now thirty, and had shown 
signs of the serious intention of his life— 
viz., to restore to us, as only pictures can, the 
social life of past civilisations. That he was not 
to be discouraged by difficulty is proved by his 
attempts to picture the realities of existence in 
ancient Egypt—an existence so far removed from 
our sympathy and experience—not only so dead, 
but so buried, that the imagination, getting 
little or no help save from those remains of formal 
art which are almost its only records, finds it 
almost as difficult to revive as a mummy. 
How successful Mr. Tadema’s efforts were, who 
can judge! but he at least produced impressive 
pictures. No one can laugh at the impassive, 
Sphinx-like Pharaoh, with his dead first-born 
lying across his knees; nor at the “ Widow ” 








(37), with her hidden face and ears deaf to the 
monotonous chant of the hired mourners. 

The strangeness of these pictures affects us, 
but we are not moved by them much; we 
admire the sincerity of the artist, but we 
criticise; we acknowledge the ingenuity of the 
representation, but we do not accept it as 
correct. In his Egyptian scenes Mr. Tadema 
has for once been forced to approach history 
less from the living life of to-day than from the 
dead art of the past. Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 








SOME POINTS IN “ LIBER STUDIORUM.” 


Tue Burlington Fine Arts Club is displaying 
in its gallery a collection of various states, 
chiefly trial-proofs indeed, of those eleven 
subjects of Turner’s Liber Studiorum which the 
artist not only conceived and made drawings of 
and etched, but actually finished in mezzotint. 
To the student who studies Turner minutely, 
and is interested in the processes of engraving 
by which a gradual conquest is obtained over 
barren matter, and an exquisite work of art 
takes the place of an untouched plate of metal, 
the show is genuinely interesting; while the 
merely fashionable picture-seer, who knows 
that Liber Studiorwm is the thing to talk about, 
will have his own reasons, and they may be 
very virtuous ones, for seeing the exhibition. 
I said that the collection now got together 
consisted chiefly of trial-proofs, but there is 
always shown that first published state in 
which, when we are considering a picked 
impression, perfection is reached ; and there are 
shown likewise those preparatory etchings 
which Turner was in the habit of executing, not 
alone for the plates he intended to finish, 
but for all, or nearly all, of the great series. 
And to such interesting material for study 
has been added more than one example of 
Turner’s work with brush or pen—the sepia 
drawing for the ‘“‘ Source of the Arveron,” to 
wit, and a sepia drawing for the ‘ lrontis- 
piece,” drawn over the etching itself, and in 
subordination to its leading lines ; and two pen- 
and-ink sketches, in which the artist was feeling 
his way towards that elaborate “ Frontispiece ” 
which was to be one of the most prized rarities 
of the whole noble sequence. 

The show is accompanied by illustrative notes, 
due, as it appears by the initials appended to 
them, to Mr. Rawlinson, who wrote a few 
years ago the catalogue of this the most 
important series of Turner’s engraved works. 
They evince, of course, much knowledge and 
observation, though they may contain one or 
two remarks with which we shall not find it 
easy to agree; as where, for instance, Mr. 
Rawlinson says that, when Liber Studiorum was 
executed, mezzotint had ‘‘ hardly as yet been 
employed for landscape engraving, except in the 
broadly treated backgrounds to the figures of 
Reynolds and Gaicsborough.” It is true, of 
course, that one of the most successful applica- 
tions of mezzotint to landscape—its application 
by David Lucas, under the painter’s direction, 
to the rendering of the art of Constable—had 
not then been made. But the whole series of 
mezzotints by J. R. Smith and Ward and others 
after those pictures of Morland in which land- 
scape is often a main interest had been executed 
years before; and, though their scale was 
greater (the smaller Morlands having more 
than once been wrought in stipple), there was 
in them much that could suggest the fittingness 
of mezzotint to convey the sense of those 
atmospheric effects with which the genius of 
Turner was engaged. This, however, is but a 
trifling matter. The careful visitor will study 
for himself, and will study generally with much 
advantage from the notes provided, the won- 
derful instances here before him of ‘Turner’s 
quickly acquired power over a method of en- 
graying the mastery in which has been the sole 
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title to fame of many gifted men. He will 
wonder, perhaps, whether it was only by 
a happy accident that Turner’s very first 
mezzotint—the ‘‘Severn and Wye” (for the 
“Frontispiece,” although numbered as the first, 
was executed later on)—was one of his most 
successful. Anyhow, not only is the ‘‘ Severn 
and Wye” seemingly one of the most facile and 
fortunate records in existence of the serenity 
and peace of Nature, but, as a plate, it stood 
its wear, it did its duty in yielding a fair 
number of fine impressions, better than almost 
anything else which was touched by Turner’s 
hand alone. 

I could wish that I had time to dwell a little 
on many more things that are in the gallery— 
the precious loans, for the most part of Mr. J. 
E. Taylor and Mr. Henry Vanghan. As it is, 
however, I must content myself with asking 
particular attention to the curious series of 
proofs that illustrate the subject entitled 
**Calm;” with pointing out that, in the 
“Mer de Glace,” the great artist who, as an 
engraver, was probably blessed with the desig- 
nation of ‘‘amateur” reached a success in the 
representation of a befouled glacier which the 
most professional engraver somehow happens 
never to have attained ; with pointing out, as an 
exceptional circumstance, that in tho trial-proofs 
of the ‘‘ Frontispiece” marked E. and F. the 
central subject is incomparably finer than in the 
first state, while the first state is likewise incom- 
parably finer than any later state; and, finally, 
with saying a word or two concerning the “ In- 
terior of a Church.” Tho ‘Interior of a 
Church” is especially worth notice. It is the 
only “interior” in the whole Liber, but that 
alone is not of any great consequence. It is, 
however, one of the most curious unions that 
may be discovered of Turner’s weakness with 
Turner’s strength. An eminent architect first 
made me conscious of Turner’s often careless, 
faulty, one may say even sometimes absurd, 
drawing of Gothic architecture. That his sym- 
pathies were with the classic styles everybody 
knows, but surely not often did he display his 
indifference to that which at all events began by 
being Gothic so clearly as in this plate. ‘* What 
is the construction of this church ?” and ‘* How 
account for its draughtsmanship?” are ques- 
tions more easily asked than answered. But, 
however difficult might be the answer to them, 
it is not difficult at all to see how extraordinary 
has been Turner’s triumph in dealing, as he has 
dealt here, with artificial light. At ono time 
it was intended that the effect should be of 
daylight; then candle-light—focussed here, 
diffused there; and nothing is more interesting 
than to perceive how triumphantly the change 
was wrought. We forgive the dull, nay, the 
obscure, architecture; we are tender even to 
the dull sermon which will presently be 
preached by the yicar—he must have been a 
pluralist, surely—when out of the homely and, 
in bis own day, most familiar scene Turner has 
been able to create an interest in atmospheric 
effect, in pure chiaroscuro, and little else, of a 
kind as great as that which attaches to this 
unique — | the painter of mountain 
and of sky. REDERICK WEDMORE. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. BarrinetTon Nasu had a “ happy thought” 
when it occurred to him to bring together at 
his gallery in Savile Row a number of fine 
examples of Bartolozzi and his school. There 
is so great a rage for the pretty stippled prints 
which go under the general name of ‘ Bar- 
tolozzis” that unprincipled dealers have not 
been slow to produce a large supply of more 
or less fraudulent impressions. Air Andrew 
Tuer, in his interesting Preface to the Catalogue 
of this exhibition, supplies a good deal of 
information on the subject whicts will be 








useful to inexperienced collectors; and the 
collection itself should be more useful still. 
It is also a pretty exhibition, being nee Je 
good examples of that colour-printing whic 
was 80 suited to Bartolozzi’s peculiar method of 
engraving and the ‘‘ miniature” character of 
his subjects. Although the art of Cipriani and 
Hamilton, of Burney and Angelica Kauffmann, 
was not of the most virile, it had qualities of 
lasting value—viz., style and grace. But Bar- 
tolozzi engraved the works of greater artists 
than these; and his plates after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Stothard, and Cosway do not depend 
upon fashion for their attraction. The pupils 
of Bartolozzi and other engravers of his time 
and stylo are well represented here. Except 
to collectors, some of them are little known. 
The portrait of ‘‘ Lady Russell Manners” (169), 
engraved by R. Cooper after Stroehling (printed 
Strockling in the catalogue), is one of the 
prettiest things here; but how many have ever 
heard of the engraver or the artist ? 


Messrs. GLADWELL AND Sons, of Grace- 
church Street, have a little exhibition of pretty 
drawings and engravings by good artists, con- 
taining nothing of great importance. It has, 
however, one work (water-colour) of considerable 
promise, ‘‘The Arrival of Emigrants at Castle 
Gardens, New York,” by S. G. McCutcheon ; 
and an etching of unusual interest—viz., ‘‘ The 
Head of Spring,” from the celebrated Botticelli 
in the Academy at Florence. : The head is on a 
scale which allows the artist (Mr. O. Martin) to 
reproduce faithfully its rare and delicate expres- 
sion. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ASSYRIAN SCULPTURES IN THE VATICAN. 
Rome: Dee, 1, 1882. 

Recently a quantity of empty cases lying in 
one of the underground chambers of the Vatican 
were sold; when they were being carried away, 
others, full of some heavy material, were 
discovered beneath them. Upon being opened, 
these were found to contain slabs of gyp- 
sum, stone, and terra-cotta bearing Assyrian 
sculptures and inscriptions. On searching the 
archives the invoice of them was found, and it 
appears that they were sent by one of Mr. 
Layard’s coadjutors in 1855 as a present to Pope 
Pius IX. The collection consists of sixteen 
pieces. 

No. 1 is a most beautifully cut and perfectly 
preserved inscription, of twenty-one lines in 
cuneiform or arrow-head characters. It was 
found at Khorsabad, and contains an account of 
a new palace built by a certain king. 

2. Another fragment of inscription on terra- 
cotta, found at Kouyunjk. 

3. A very fine regal figure kneeling on one 
knee. Both hands are stretched forth to touch 
the Sacred Tree, which stands before him. The 
king’s hair and beard are elaborately plaited and 
curled. He wears a cap on his head, on which 
lie two serpents, the tails rising upwards over 
the forehead, and the heads reaching over 
the ears; they have a nut, or some small round 
object, in their mouths. Thus the serpents, 
lying side by side, form the frontal border of the 
headgear. Some writers, speaking of these 
ornaments, so frequently found on the caps of 
of Assyrian personages, callthem horns. But 
in this piece of sculpture, the heads of the 
serpents, the scales on the bodies, and the 
tapering tails leave no room to doubt of their 
character. The figure has wings on his back. 
His dress consists of an under tunic, confined 
round the waist by a girdle, the cords and 
tassels of which fall almost to the bottom of the 
outer richly fringed robe. In the belt are 
stuck three weapons, the handles alone of which 
are visible. The feet are protected by sandals, 
the leather rising so as to cover the heel; the 


straps of the sandals pass round the £ toe 
and connect both sides of the sole. Bracelets 
are on the arms; and a beautifully shaped 
earring, consisting of a thick ring, from which 
is suspended a graceful amphora, hangs from 
his ear. The whole figure is full of force and 
majesty. 

4. Another slab of gypsum, about three feet 
and a-half by two feet and a-half—the largest of 
the lot—bears a most spirited and well-d ed 
standing human figure with the head of an 
eagle. It is robed somewhat in the same 
manner as the king, with weapons also in the 
girdle. A species of crested feathered hélmet 
is on the head, and wings are at the back. In 
the raised right hand is a pine-cone; in the left 
a flat satchel rather wider at the bottom than 
top, is held. by the handle. Round the neck is 


a sumptuous necklace of cabochon stones en- 
circled by metal. Also round the neck is a 
cord, with an object suspended from it con- 


cealed beneath the dress, and which we may 
presume to be an amulet. Heavy bracelets are 
on the arms, and the garments are elegantly 
fringed, as in the previous sculpture. These 
figures were found at Nimroud, and Mr. Layard 
mentions having found some precisely similar. 
Both these slabs are carved with remarkable 
artistic instinct, and with a freedom of touch 
and design that tells of an accustomed hand. 
On the upper border are some cuneiform char- 
acters partly broken away. 

5. An oblong slab, a little more than three feet 
long by thirteen inches high, shows a couple of 
men asleep under their tents ; another approaches 
and points tothem. Behind him is a kneeling 
camel; above it the arm and leg of a man can 
be seen, butthe remainder is obliterated. 

6. On this small fragment three figures sit un- 
comfortably on very small round cushions upon 
a raft, which a man standing at the back is 
propelling with an oar. Herodotus mentions 
cargoes of date-wine being floated on rafts down 
to Babylon. And at this day travellers and 
merchandise are floated down, only at present 
the cargoes are sustained by inflated skins, 
which are sent back on camels to be ready 
for another journey. ; 

7. This, sculpture represents three human 
bodies sinking beneath the sea, with surprised 
fishes swimming around. 

8. This fragment shows a remarkably fine 
figure of a warrior in full costume ; on the left 
arm isa large round buckler and in the hand 
a lance, while the right hand grasps a wand or 
sling. Two figures are in the under compart- 
ment of the same slab; and palm-trees are 
figured on both. ‘ 

9. Two mencarry, slung across their shoulders, 
what may be coils of rope or nets. , 

10. Slaves are carrying logs of wood, while 
two overseers, lifting the rod to strike, are 
urging them forward. This is particularly in- 
teresting in connexion with the first-mentioned 
inscription of the king who is building a mag- 
nificent palace. . 

11-12. Horses held by their grooms. The 
heads are very spirited. Some of the horses 
have the mane dressed, and have great tassels 
hanging on their breasts. One of the men has 
a& quiver of arrows on his back. | 

13. A couple of men ere hurrying forward, 
carrying two tables, which are ornamented 
with animals’ heads. They wear conical hats, 

14. A triangular slab represents elaborately 
the attack on a city or castle. Warriors under 
the shelter of their shields are climbing ladders. 
A man on the rampart has thrown over one of 
the enemy, who falls headlong from the walls. 
Beneath, soldiers are creeping on under their 
shields, while others are displacing, with their 
glaives, stones from the town wall. 

15. These may be fugitives. The woman 
carries her child straddle-legs on her shoulders. 
The man in front of her carries a large box on 
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his shoulder, and skins of wine hang over his 


arm. 

16. A group of archers are shooting from 
behind an arch. The attitudes are spirited and 
full of movement. T. L. Conotry. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tue Master of Dulwich College, Dr. Carver, 
to whom scholars owe a debt of gratitude for 
the great interest which he has always taken in 
the treasures under his care, is now preparing @ 
catalogue of the works of art belonging to the 
college. Many of the portraits are of very con- 
siderable value ; but the most interesting is that 
of Richard Burbage (said to have been painted 
by the actor himself), which bears a very 
remarkable resemblance to Shakspere. It 
seemed at first impossible to identify many of 
the portraits; but, after much trouble and in- 
vestigation, Dr. Carver has overcome nearly 
every difficulty. 

In addition to the forthcoming exhibition at 
the Royal Academy of pictures and drawings by 
the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, we are glad to 
announce that the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
are about to place in their gallery at the same 
time a supplementary collection of his works 
with a view to co-operate with the Academy iu 
affording as full and comprehensive a representa- 
tion of the painter as circumstances permit. 
Crayon, pencil, and pen-and-ink drawings, 
besides some of the artist’s early water-colours, 
would find an appropriate place in such a col- 
lection. The committee will be obliged if pos- 
sessors of such works by the artist, who are 
willing to aid in this scheme, will communicate 
with the secretary, at 17 Savile Row. 


THe January number of the Magazine of 
Art will contain the first of Prof. Sidney Colvin’s 
chapters on the painters represented in the Fitz- 
william Museum ; it deals with the Venetians, and 
is illustrated with engravings after Veronese’s 
‘Hermes and Agraulos ” and the “Marriage of 
St. Catharine” of Francesco Rizo da Santa Croce. 
Mr. Austin Dobsor contributes a ‘“ Ballade of 
the Thrush,” and the editor a note on ‘“ Millet 
as an Art Critic.” There are also to be articles 
on nursery art, on Giovanni Dupré (by Leader 
Scott), on the picturesque aspects of the Tyne, 
on Mr. Herkomer’s house, and on tobacco- 
pipes—the last by Mr. H. V. Barnett. 


Ir would seem that the illustrations of George 
Cruikshank—we mean, of course, the George 
Cruikshank, and not the living draughtsman 
who inherits his relative’s name and is pleased 
to adopt his signature—are by no means falling 
in value, At the Beckford sale this week a copy 
of the famous Grimm—the Grimm with the 
illustrations printed in bronze-coloured ink— 
fetched £64. 

Last week took place at Edinburgh the sale 
of the collection of coins belonging to Mr. 
George B. Simpson, of Broughty Ferry, whose 
library had been sold a fortnight earlier. Thé 
prices obtained were very high, in some cases 
above all precedent. Among the gold coins we 
may mention a Bordeaux noble of the Black 
Prince (£16 16s.); a sovereign of Henry VII. 
(£11 11s.); a thirty-shilling piece of James I. 
(£12); a fifteen-shilling piece of James I. 
(£30 ate.) a five-pound piece of George IY. 
(£10). But the greatest rarities were the 
Scottish coins, which included a crown of 
James V. (£26); a twenty-shilling piece of 
Mary (£28); and a unicorn of James IV. 
(£10 10s.). The three days’ sale realised nearly 


£1,500. 

Mr. ALFRED Gray has sent us 4 large parcel 
of so-called ‘‘ Egyptian and other Christmas 
Cards.” They are not etchings, but pen-and- 
ink drawings, done with some skill, and hand- 
somely reproduced, The artists are Mr, Gray 





himeelf and Mr. W. G. Baxter. The power of 
the latter as a humorist is best shown in some 
of the Egyptian series. Mr. Gray inclines to 
the beautiful, but succeeds much better with 
his children than with his grown women. We 
must not omit to notice a good example of 
hand-painting on porcelaine (sic), which again 
is not porcelain, but (we believe) some prepara- 
tion of gelatine. 








THE STAGE. 
“IMPULSE” AT THE ST. JAMES’S. 
UNDER a feeble and inadequate name, there is 
to be seen at the St. James’s Theatre, since 
the re-opening on Saturday, an interesting 
piece. Mr. Stephenson, its author, has been, 
so far as we know, little heard of hitherto, 
though, under a pseudonym, he has written not 
without success. His present and most im- 
portant venture—a play which Messrs. Hare 
and Kendal have thought so well of as to make 
it, in all likelihood, the principal piece of their 
season—is derived, it seems, in a measure from 
the French, the author ayowing in the play- 
bill his indebtedness to ‘‘ La Maison du Mari.” 
We do not know ‘‘ La Maison du Mari.” Many 
of our brethren do not know ‘La Maison du 
Mari,” though it is not for us to say whether 
this proves that critics are always ill-in- 
formed, or that Mr. Stephenson is exceptionally 
well-read. Let us suppose the latter, as it is 
the pleasanter alternative. To speak, then, of 
the new piece briefly on its own merits, and 
without reference to that from which it may 
have been derived, ‘‘ Impulse” is an interesting 
and sympathetic play. But it is of the order of 
play that does not improve when its purport is 
unfolded in briéf narrative. It is written well, 
but it is written for the stage. Its characters, 
which would seem familiar copies rather than 
creations if we attempted to describe them in 
a dozen words, are, on the stage, crisply cut, 
well outlined, fully modelled. Its situations 
are hardly new, but they are very telling. In 
brief, the piece is a piece to be enjoyed on 
the boards. We can then and there follow, 
not without excitement, the fortunes of a mis- 
uaderstanding husband and a misunderstanding 
wife, both of whom have excellent qualities ; 
and we can laugh heartily at the comedy 
scenes, to which the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. 

Kendal are, on this occasion, reserved. 

Mr. Kendal plays a well-meaning being of 
the Dundreary type, influential in the action of 
the play. Mrs. Kendal enacts a charming 
woman of the world, equally influential and 
more happily so, and—we must add—equally 
removed from vivid personal interest in the 
concern of the story. Both these very highly 
skilled artists—nay, this very highly skilled 
artist and this actress of genius—contribute im- 
mensely to the success of the piece. If it is 
said that Mr. Kendal’s comedy power, as shown 
in the present piece, is unsuspected and a revela- 
tion, thatis only, we venture to think, because 
it has not always been keenly watched. Mr. 
Kendal has long given evidence that he is a 
a comedian. To the greatest powers of 

. Kendal the new play does not, as we have 
already implied, give full scope. One side only 
of her art—and a good side enough, but not 
the highest and rarest—is here made visible. 
People who enjoy seeing Mrs. Kendal at her 
best only—and we are avowedly among them— 
may feel a little disposed to grumble because 
the opportunity is not here given ; but, on the 
other hand, when so much has been written 
about the unwillingness of first-class English 
actors to appear in secondary characters, recog- 
nition is due to the assumption of a secondary 
character with the intention of giving complete- 
ness to the cast. No one on the stage would 
make as much of Mrs. Beresford—the charming 
widow of the new piece—as Mrs. Kendal makes 





of her ; and the heroine, a femme incomprise, and 
incomprise for a period somewhat unnecessarily 
prolonged, is played by Miss Linda Dietz wit 
admirable judgment and good taste. We have 
not seen very much of Miss Linda Dietz in all- 
important parts. Itis new to us, we confess, and 
a welcome surprise, that she has claim to play 
them. But her success is decided. Three other 
players demand particular mention. First, there 
is Mr. Wenman—a character-actor we suppose 
we may call him—who plays Colonel Macdonald, 
the husband, with genuine and well-restrained 
vigour. Mr. Wenman is clearly remembered to 
have done good things before now, but of his 
different successes this is distinctly the greatest. 
His military man is what we should expect him 
to be at the St. James’s—the military man of 
real life—something quite other than the con- 
ventional soldier of the stage. Mrs. Gaston 
Murray plays a comic woman with individuality 
and apparent relish. Though we cannot hold 
of “Impulse” that it is all that its warmest 
admirers have already declared it to be, it is 
an interesting drama, with a disposition to turn 
to an interesting comedy; it is well written, 
well acted, and it will hold the stage for at least 
the worst of the winter. 








STAGE NOTES. 


THE opening of a new theatre must not be left 
quite without record, though the ‘‘ Novelty” 
gives us nothing more important than “ Melita, 
or the Parsee’s Daughter.” Though the story is 
of Hindostan, nothing is more undeniably 
European than the music. And it is European 
not of the highest kind; catchy, tuneful, and 
with the reso urces of the orchestra very slightly 
drawn upon. No one of great eminence appears 
in the piece, but few who perform perform ill; 
and there is some dancing that bears only the 
very remotest relation to the nautch that it 
calls itself. It is well that one or two arrange- 
ments “in front of the house ” should be chron- 
icled with approval. “Half-price” in the 
middle of the evening is a custom that, in 
theatres relying a good deal on purely popular 
support, should never have been abandoned. 
The man with half an evening on his hands 
should be encouraged to dropin. Again, there 
is the advantage afforded of every seat taken 
for the whole evening being numbered and 
reserved. Tho pit is, in this way, a place that 
it is possible to go to. 


Poor old Miss Kelly is dead—the same week 
that was fatal to the doyen of English medicine 
having been fatal to the doyenne of the 
English stage. It is to be feared that to the 
present generation the aged actrees was chiefly 
known in connexion with the cramped little 
playhouse formerly styled by all, and even now 
referred to by some, as ‘‘ Miss Kelly’s Theatre.” 
The Royalty was built for her, and she had 
there not only a stage for the public, but a 
school for the student. What would this old, 
but to the last intelligent and lively, lady have 
said, we wonder, to the latest school of dramatic 
art, which, under a fair share of fashionable as 
well as fussy patronage, is beginning to do its 
work as the grave closes over one of the very 
earliest of our teachers of deportment, elocution, 
and dramatic action ? 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Miss Dory PrerersoN AND Mr. RicnarpD 
BuRMEISTER, pianists from Hamburg, gave 
what was described as a ‘‘grand morning 


concert” at the Steinway Hall last Saturday. 
The programme was not well selected: there 
was far too much of Liszt’s music, and—to say 
nothing of Chopin’s grande polonaise (op. 22), 
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which was given without the introductory 
andante spianato—one of the pieces proved to 
be asnare and a delusion. A duet for piano- 
forte by Weber was announced; but what was 
really played was an arrangement for two 
pianos of Liszt’s transcription for pianoforte and 
orchestra of Weber’s polacca (op. 72), in which 
he uses as introduction (but with many 
additions of his own) the largo from the grande 
polonaise (op. 21). Liszt, or any other com- 
poser, is free to transcribe, add, or take away 
as he pleases; but, when such derangements 
of the great masters are used, they should be 
goopeey announced on the concert programme. 
iss Dory Peterson played very well a short 
piece by Liszt entitled ‘‘ Liebestraum,” but she 
was certainly unwise in trying to perform the 
very difficult ‘‘ Norma Fantasie” by the same 
composer. Mr. R. Burmeister showed much 
mechanical ability in the Chopin polonaise, and 
his rendering of Beethoven’s sonata (op. 90) in 
some parts showed good feeling. The second 
movement was better played than the first. 

Mr. Willing’s first concert with the new choir 
was given at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday 
evening. The orchestra, with Mr. Carrodus as 
leader, was an excellent one ; and the same may 
be said of the choir, composed principally of 
members of the late Sacred Harmonic Society. 
The performance commenced with “God save 
the Queen,” after which followed Handel’s 
‘*Acis and Galatea.’ The solo vocalists an- 
nounced were Miss Marie Rose, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
Mr. Albert James, and Mr. J. Bridson. Mr. 
Lloyd, however, was prevented from singing by 
sudden indisposition, and his place was taken, 
though only for a time, by Mr. Frank 
Boyle. Of course every allowance must be 
made for a vocalist who is called upon to 
sing at short notice; but Mr. Boyle, owing 
to a cold, proved himself so incompetent 
a substitute that after two attempts he had 
to withdraw, and some of the music in the 
second part was of necessity omitted. The 
other vocalists were very successful in their 
respective réles. The chorus-singing was firm 
and vigorous, but not always interesting. 
Gade’s *‘ Psyche” was performed for the first 
time in London. We spoke in the ACADEMY 
about the music when it was produced 
at Birmingham under the composer’s direction. 
We need therefore only notice the performance 
at St. James’s Hall, but we cannot say that 
it was in all respects satisfactory. Mdme. Marie 
Rose took the part of Psyche, as at Birmingham, 
and sang with much charm and feeling. Mr. 
I’. King gave a capital rendering of the Eros 
music. The two trios for solo yoices were sung 
in a very pleasing and refined manner by Miss 
Coward, Miss J. Rosse, and Mr. Albert James; 
while Miss Rosse declaimed in an able manner 
the Proserpine music in the third part. The 
chorus-singing was at times rough, uncertain,and 
especially lacking in light and shade; this may, 
however, be toa certain extent accounted for by 
the fact that the delicate orchestral accompani- 
ments were not played in a sufficiently refined 
and subdued manner. Mr. Willing, as a con- 
ductor, displays a certain amount of vigour; 
this, however, is only one of many things 
required of a chef-d’orchestre. Beating with the 
foot, rapping on the desk, are certainly now and 
then necessary ; but one should have resort to 
these means only in cases of extreme necessity. 
Such demonstrations really betoken weakness on 
the part of the conductor rather than on the part 
of the performers, or, what is perhaps as bad, 
insufficient rehearsal. Many of the movements 
were taken at a dragging rate, and, indeed, in 
some cases (particularly in the first and third 
parts) at nearly half the rate indicated by the 
composer. The concert, already a long one, was 
thus unduly lengthened. The next performance 
will be Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,” on January 30. 

J, 8. SuEDLOCK. 
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MACKARNESS’ CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM, and 


other Stories. By Mrs. MACKARNESS. A New Edition, Tllus- 
trated. Contents:—A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam—Old Jolliffe— 
The Sequel to Old Jolliffe—The Star in the Desert—“ Only’—A 
Merry Christmas. 3s. 6d., in a new cloth binding. 
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THE CLOUD with the SILVER LINING, 


and other Stories. By Mrs. MACKARNESS. A New Edition, 
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a new cloth binding. 
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By Mrs. MAC- 
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binding. 
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MERRY TALES for LITTLE FOLK. 


Edited by Madame DE CHATELAIN. Containing Forty of the 
old favourites, such as Jack the Giant Killer, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Red Riding Hood, &. With 200 Pictures. 3s. 6d. 
“A charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to be placed in 
every nursery.”—Aunt Judy’s Magazine. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. A Repertory of Ancient and Modern 
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Ceremonies, &c., opel Errors, Notable Events, Curiosities o' 
History and Science, &c. New Edition. In 6 double vols., or 12 single 
vols., handsomely bound, 30s.; or separately, at 2s. 6d. or 5s. per 
vol. (Detailed lists post-free on application.) 
“he celebrated work of the indefatigable Mr. Timbs.” 
Saturday Review. 


THE MUSEUM of SCIENCE and ART. 


Edited by Dr. LARDNER. With upwards of 1,200 Woodcuts. In 

6 double vols., £1 1s., cloth; or £1 11s, 6d., bound in half-morocco. 
“The most valuable contribution that has ever been made to the 
scientific instruction of every class of society.”—North British Review. 
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PAT. Small 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

BEN CRAMER. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

UNCLE PHILIP. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 
RAGS and TATTERS. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo, 3s, 
STUMPS. Fifth Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 

SOMEBODY. Fourth Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 














Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE DIAMOND RING: aTale. By Mrs. 
E. H. MITCHELL. 
¥Y THE SAME AUTHOR 


THE BEAUTIFUL FACE. Second Edition. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE BLUE LADY, and other 


Tales. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


HYMNS for LITTLE CHILDREN. By 


Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. Fifty-sixth Edition, handsomely 
printed on thick toned = with red border lines, 16mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d.; with Twelve Photographs, extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
morocco, 10s. 


MORAL SONGS ILLUSTRATED. By 


Mrs. C. F. ALEXANDER. With Biehty cis Engravings on Wood, 
from Drawings by Eminent Artists. The Illustrations have been 
arranged and engraved by J. D. Cooper. Small 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

PRESENTATION EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES. By the late 
Rev. E. MONRO, M.A. Complete in 1 vol., handsomely bound 
in cloth, with Illustrations engraved on Wood by Mr. J. D. 
Cooper, crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


THEODORA PHRANZA; or, the Fall of 


Constantinople. By the late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HEROES of the CROSS: a Series of 


Biographical Studies of Saints, Martyrs, and Christian Pioneers, 
By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. Crown 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 


> 
#8. Od, 


London: J. Masters & Co,, 78, New Bond-street, 














MISS BRADDON’S CHRISTMAS NOVEL. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Illustrated with Four Whole-page Engravings, printed 
separately on toned ie + and with Eight Half-page En- 
— — in Lag ee by = Henry 

rench, and engrav y Messrs. eeres, Symmo 
Cooper, Battershell, and Knight. - 


FLOWER 
A 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c, 
Now published as the 


MISLETOE BOUGH. 


Produced in the highest style of Fine-Art Printing, and 
admittedly the best value and the choicest. 


POPULAR DRAMATIC NOVELS. 


Now ready, never before published, the New Novels founded 
upon Lord Lytton’s Dramas, price 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 
post-free, 2d. each. 
1lTHE LADY OF LYONS, 
2. CARDINAL RICHELIEU. 

3. MONEY. 


4. THE HAPPY MAN. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, 
Author of ‘‘ Rory O’More,” ‘* Handy Andy,” &c. 


Superbly Illustrated Gustave Doré and other Artists, 
and thoroughly Revised by the Author of “‘ Lady age 


"8 
Secret,” &c. Price 2s.; ornamental cover, cloth gilt, 


bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. 


MISS BRADDON’S ILLUSTRATED 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


STORY POEMS AND POETICAL LEGENDS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s.; post-free, 5s. 6d. 


HOMESPUN YARNS. By Edwin 


COLLER, many years of the Essex Weekly News. 











Contents. 
Black Sir Ralph: an Essex | Margery’s Valentine. 
Legend. Glenmorven. 
Bessie and I, In the Good Old Times. 
An Autumn Evening’s | Mrs. Jones’s Lodger. 
Dream, A Rogue and a Vagabond. 
Sir Rupert. The Land of Gold. 


Not in the Programme, 
Slain at Colchester. 
Bodgy. 
CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. ST. JOHN’S 
NOVELS. 


Price 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d.; never before published. 


MY BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTER. 
By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
Also ready, by same Author, uniform. 
Arctic Crusoe. Sailor Crusoe. 
Snow Ship. Young Buccaneer. 
Mr. St. John’s other novels will follow in due course. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A LUMP OF COAL,” &c. 
Price 1s., paper covers; 1s. 6d., cloth limp (postage 3d.). 


THE CHRISTMAS HAMPER. 
By ALEXANDER WATT. 
* Full of the jolliest of good cheer.” 


ADMIRABLE GIFT-BOOKS. 


THE BEST GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
Illustrated with upwards of 250 New and Original En 
gravings. Complete Repository of Amusements, Studies 
and Employments. 


Price 6s., extra cloth, richly gilt side, buck, and edges. 


THE GIRLS’ OWN BOOK. 


THE BEST GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS. 

Illustrated with 500 Descriptive and Original Engravings 
comprising—l. Science—2. Drawing—3. Painting—4. Con- 
structive Wonders—5. Rural Affairs—6. Wild and Domesti 
cated Animals—7. Outdoor Sports and Indoor Pastimes— 
8. Repertory of Home Amusements and Healthful Recrea- 
tions. 

Price 5s., extra cloth, gilt edges, side, and back, 


THE BOYS’ OWN TREASURY. 


MOST DELIGHTFUL GIFT-BOOK. 
Illustrated with several hundred Engravings by eminent 
Artists. Written by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA and 
other Authors. 
Price 3s, 6d., cloth gilt. 


THE BOYS’ BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
London: J, & R, Maxwett, Shoe-lane, E.C, 


Sal Parker’s Ghost. 
Told at the Falcon. 

















